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(\ Whee Coronation Day, with its ceremonial and festivities, will 

a e ’ a hhe 

t 2 raise the curtain on the most brilliant summer season of 
~ 


jal pve SS the century. 
ye The Naval Review off Spithead ...the Derby... Royal 
. lame Ascot ... Aldershot Tattoo, etc. These are the brilliant 
) events which will be attracting not only people from the 
! Home Countries, but thousands of visitors from Overseas, 


drawn by the pageantry and splendour traditionally 
associated with a Coronation season. 


To ensure the best possible service for these thousands 
of people, Cooks are providing unrivalled opportunities 
for viewing all the outstanding events. They have also 
considerably extended their programme of holidays and 
tours in all parts of the British Isles to meet the needs of 
those people who wish to explore the beauties of Britain’s 
countryside. 


Full particulars of these arrangements are given in the 


programmes listed below, all of which are obtainable free 
on request from any Cooks branch. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
SEATS FOR THE CORONATION PROCESSION 
NAVAL REVIEW CRUISES AND DAY TOURS 
THE DERBY, ROYAL ASCOT, ALDERSHOT TATTOO 


SIGHT-SEEING AND TOURING 


HOW TO SEE LONDON : MOTOR TOURS : SEA 
VOYAGES AROUND THE BRITISH COASTS : HOW TO 
SEE BRITAIN : HOW TO SEE IRELAND : HOW TO SEE 
SCOTLAND : SUMMER HOLIDAYS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Of course, if you have any particular requirements outside 
the scope of these programmes, /Cooks will be pleased to 
plan and make all arrangements ‘to accord with your ideas. 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 & 350 OFFICES THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRAFALGAR 
FAMOUS SINCE 1805 


SEE H. V. MORTON’S ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE 
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Have you forgotten your Passport or Traveller's Cheques? 
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They met on the 
borders of Yunnan 


“TI enclose herein my cheque for £5, 
and shall be obliged if you will credit 
this to my account for Tobacco re- 
ceived. ... As youwill see, I amin 
an even more out-of-the-wayspot.... 
Parcels have to be brought eight days 
by mule, but Punchbowle has always - 
arrived in perfect condition. 


“. .. Of the four of us here three 
were smoking your tobacco, and I 
think we converted the fourth. One 
of the men furnished the text of one of 
your advertisements, ‘In the teak 
forests of Upper Burma.’ 

“I expect to be away from here for several 
months. . .. 1 think that | can promise you 


that | will be taking Punchbowle where it has 
never been seen, smelt, or tasted before.”” 


Truth can exceed imagination, as this letter shows. Its writer 
inspired an earlier Barneys advertisement (he wrote then from 
the heart of China). Now, whilst working on an official 
mission which is taking him away from civilisation, he actually 
meets another smoker who, also, has figured in the Barneys 
advertising (the Teak-Wallah). 


What a wonderful fellowship is this brotherhood of Barneys 
and Punchbowle smokers! Week in, week out, year after year, 
from the four corners of the Earth comes their continuous 
stream of praise for Barneys and its kindred tobaccos. 


Punchbowle is the full-strength 
Barneys. Barneys itself is medium 
and Parsons Pleasure the mild form. 


In “ EverF eral 1 , . : . 
i BAP alee eae There is a reason, a simple one: in a World of difficulties, 


dangers, and uncertainties one thing to thems certain—Barneys 
is always the same companionable, cheery Barneys, “friendliest 
of all tobaccos”’ in perfect condition—always and everywhere. 


Mi > For quick, easy pipe-filling try 
John Sinclair’s ‘‘ Ready-Fills’’ (in 
: handy cases of 12): 
Barneys Ideal (3 strengths) . 1/2 
: Cut Golden Bar . 5 . I/- 
: Jolly Boat Navy Cut . a neds 


TOBACCO + EVERFRESH + EVERYWHERE sci esau 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd. (Export Dept. G.M.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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WHERE GOLD COAST COCOA 
MEETS BRITISH MILh 


The fresh, full-cream milk is collected daily by Cadburys from 
1,400 British farms. Last year, Cadbury’s milk order for their 


vite sas for, 24 mnie gallons. The milk is hurried from the farms to Cadbury’s 


three milk factories. Here is the churn tower at the 
Knighton factory where the milk is concentrated and 
mixed with the chocolate. 


The milk, con- 
centrated by evap- 
oration to the con- 
sistency of cream, 
is added to the 
chocolate. This 
concentration 
process allows as 
much as a glass 
and a half of 
fresh, full-cream 
dairy milk to be 
used in the manu- 
facture of each 
3 1b. block. 


THE special manufacturing process used by 
Cadburys retains in the chocolate the valuable min- 


erals and vitamins of the milk. Cadbury’s Chocolate 


E All milk used is tested by Cadbury’ s 
thus has all the concentrated nourishment of fresh — own chemists for purity and richness 


in butter fat. This ensures the quality 
of the milk we use. 


dairy milk. 
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| | 
ONE TIN OF A CHEAPER 
TOBACCO HAS ALWAYS 
SENT ME BACK TO BARNEYS 


There are cheaper Tobaccos than Barneys and there 
are dearer ones. . . We believe, however, that the 
men who smoke Barneys and, like this Lahore 
smoker, regard it as “‘an old friend,” rarely consider 
price at all in relation to their favourite. 


After all, except as a “‘gesture,” there is little to be 
gained by changing to a tobacco because it may 
be a shade cheaper . . . a saving of coppers on the 
weekly tobacco bill. No! . . . Men smoke Barneys 
because they like it, because it 1s good. 


WE would never suggest a change to Barneys merely 
for reasons of economy—if the tobacco you now 


smoke suits you, stick to it, whatever its price. 9) dé Coste 
3 anhore Cantt, india. 


BUT .... if you are still seeking that deep, abiding ¥ : va 

A ¢ I have been a ‘Barneyite’ for several years, but 
joy that only good Tobacco can bestow, try Barneys— I must admit that, owing to cuts in pay, increases in 
you may find it will please you better than any Customs Duty and Income Tax I have several times 


aN you have yet sioked: eee my old friend for cheaper tobaccos. 
The desertions have never lasted long, however ; 


one tin of the cheaper tobacco has always sent me 
back to Barneys, for soothing and satisfaction.” 


> Barneys 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 
In “EveRFRESH 3 Containers — HISS-S- ‘SS opening, |s. 2d. oz. : 
“Reapy-FILis" for perfect pipe-filling; in Cartons of 12, Is. 2d. “Ina jiffy” 


(t. 136) Made by John Sinclair Ltd. (Export Dept. G.M.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne @® 
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M.G. Midget Series T. Two-seater £222 
M.G. 14-Litre Four-Door Saloon £325. Four-Seater Open £280. Folding Head Foursome £335 
M.G. Two-Litre Four-Door Saloon £389. Tourer £385. Folding Head Foursome £398 


Prices ex works: Dunlops, Triplex. Buy a car made in the United Kingdom 


SAFETY FAST! 


Olt asipeaice 


fo t Pp OcCsCO ee fete The M.G. Two-Litre Four-Door Saloon. 


THE CAR, COM PAN Y) EgiMlonheE Die ABINGDON-ON-THAMES °* BERKSHIRE 
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The National Trust 


by The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF ZETLAND 
A century ago, some of England’s fairest landscapes were being devastated by the Industrial Revolu- 


tion. 


Today, partly owing to the revolution in transport, fresh and much wider areas are being 


subjected to another kind of devastation—that of planless and hideous building development, filling 


private pockets rather than public needs. 


While Parliaments half-hearted legislative efforts have 


scarcely checked this process, voluntary organizations are striving valiantly to preserve as much as 


possible of our priceless heritage. 


First among these is the National Trust, whose history, achieve- 


ments and aims are herein described by its Chairman 


In pre-war days the English people were 
lukewarm, if not indifferent, to the preser- 
vation of thecountryside, but latterly a grow- 
ing interest in the subject has been evident. 

It is true that the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution evoked vigorous protests from 
Ruskin and others in the second half of the 
tgth century, and a small band of their 
disciples have always continued to plead 
the cause of beauty versus ugliness. But 
the trend of events during the last fifteen 
years has made the question of preserva- 
tion the concern of everyone with a sense 
of citizenship, whether he takes a parti- 
cular interest, or only a casual one, in 
architecture and landscape. One reason is 
that as soon as the forces of ‘development’ 
were let loose again, after being pent 
up for the five war years, they descended 
upon the country with terribly destructive 
vigour, and swept away a noticeable pro- 
portion of England’s natural beauty. Only 
when it was too late did we realize what 
had happened. ‘Today the nation knows 
by grim experience how much national 
amenity has been irretrievably lost, and 
planning is being slowly accepted as the 
one possible solution of a serious problem. 

Another reason why public opinion has 
become more conscious of the need for 
preservation is that we have changed our 
habits and spend much more of our leisure 
time in the open air. The townsfolk, who 
form the majority of the population of 
England and Wales, go out into the coun- 
try at every opportunity, motoring, cycling 
and walking. The roads round London, 
and big cities generally, are thronged with 
cars every summer evening and every fine 


3 


week-end. ‘The railways run special trains 
to wayside stations whence ramblers and 
hikers may set forth upon a six or eight or 
ten mile tramp, and ‘return to the town re- 
invigorated in soul. ‘Therefore it is the 
concern not merely of those who live per- 
manently in the country, but equally of 
those who spend many of their happiest 
hours in the country, that our places of 
historic interest and natural beauty should 
be made secure for common enjoyment. 
The fact that wide publicity is given to 
preservation matters by the press, by the 
B.B.C. and otherwise proves that this is an 
aspect of modern life which has a gene- 
ral appeal. The National Trust and the 
various societies working for kindred ends 
may be said to be ‘popular’ societies in the 
sense that they are doing work which the 
conscience of the times feels to be right. 
Unfortunately they are not ‘popular’ in 
the sense of being financially supported by 
large numbers of the people. It is most 
desirable that money should be more 
readily available for objects such as this, 
if the efforts made are to be really effective. 
The National Trust’s income from annual 
subscriptions in 1936 was £5293, a figure 
hopelessly inadequate to do all that might 
be done! Yet the National Trust is a 
name that is constantly before the public; 
it is frequently mentioned in Parliament, 
in the press and in broadcasts; it is adver- 
tised by railways and hotels; and—best 
propaganda of all—it is the owner of a 
great collection of properties all over the 
country, from Northumberland to Corn- 
wall, and from Anglesey to Norfolk. 
Visitors to old houses, archaeological 
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Stanford London 


J. Dixon-Scott 
‘Natural beauty’ and ‘historic interest’ are the main features of our heritage that the National Trust 
exists to preserve. Parts of Tor Hill, in the Vale of Avalon, land of Arthurian legend. . . 
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... and of Hadrian’s Wall, a legacy from Imperial Rome, are safe for posterity under Trust control 


yea DixonsScott 
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In the Lake District, containing some of England’s loveliest scenery, the possessions of the National 
Trust are closely concentrated. They are very numerous round Derwentwater, as at Calf Close Bay 
(above, much of the land shown being Trust property) and in Borrowdale (below) 


G. P. Abraham 


Herbert & Sons 


One of the Trust’s founders, Canon 
Rawnsley, lived in the Lake District, 
and the work he began there continues 
to bear fruit, as more and more terri- 
tory is acquired. A recent example is 
the estate which includes Tarn Hows 
(above) near Coniston. On Derwent- 
water both the island of Rampsholme, 
seen (right) in the distance, and Friar’s 
Crag from which the photograph was 
taken, are owned by the Trust 


J. Dixon-Scott 


Bs 
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remains, hilltops, woodlands, river banks or 
sea cliffs which they happen to discover 
are National Trust property would be 
doing a valuable service if, out of the grati- 
tude of their hearts, they would send the 
Trust a small contribution as_tribute- 
money, so that the work can be carried on 
and extended still further. 

The National Trust came into existence 
forty years ago as an association under the 
Companies Acts. It was founded by Miss 
Octavia Hill, the pioneer of housing re- 
form; Sir Robert Hunter, solicitor to the 
Post Office and a keen supporter of the 
Commons Preservation Society; and Canon 
H. D. Rawnsley, for many years Vicar 
of Crosthwaite, Cumberland. The begin- 
nings were extremely modest: there was 
only a handful of members, practically no 
income, nothing but good intentions and 
enthusiasm. It is remarkable that these 
three persons, so far back as 1895, should 
have appreciated the desirability of creat- 
ing a body to hold properties ‘for the bene- 
fit of the nation’. Their foresight has been 
amply rewarded. Whilst the constitution 
was in process of being drawn up a friend 
of Canon Rawnsley’s offered him a piece 
of cliff-land at Barmouth, and this became 
the first possession. In 1896 the first 
building—the old Clergy House at Alfris- 
ton—was bought in a dilapidated condi- 
tion for £10, and a fund was raised to carry 
out the necessary repairs. By 1907 the 
number of holdings had increased to 
twenty-six and the importance of the work 
was Officially recognized by the passing of 
the National Trust Act. The objects of 
the Trust are there defined as being ‘for 
the purposes of promoting the permanent 
preservation for the benefit of the nation of 
lands and tenements (including buildings) 
of beauty or historic interest, and as regards 
lands for the preservation (so far as practi- 
cable) of their natural aspect, features and 
animal and plant life’. ‘This summary of 
the aims and objects has been interpreted 
in the broadest possible way: the term 
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‘historic interest’ includes both the Bronze 
Age stone circle at Castlerigg near Kes- 
wick, and the plain-looking cottage where 
Coleridge lived and wrote The Ancient 
Mariner at Nether Stowey in Somerset. 
The term ‘natural beauty’ is obviously of 
more general application; indeed there are 
few parts of rural England that it could not 
be said to comprehend, and under this 
heading the National Trust has acquired 
mountains 3000 feet above sea-level as well 
as small plots of land considered to be of 
scenic importance. 

The bulk of the places held by the Trust 
are freehold, but two large areas are lease- 
hold, the Holnicote Estate of between 
7000 and 8000 acres on Exmoor, and 
a great tract of fell country above Enner- 
dale in Cumberland; in each case the 
lease is for 500 years, and to all intents 
and purposes gives the benefit of full 
ownership. Recently a new method of 
preserving land without purchasing it has 
been used by the National Trust at Butter- 
mere, at Glencoin on Ullswater and at 
Nether Wasdale in the Lake District and 
in the Malvern Hills. For instance, at 
Buttermere it was found possible, whilst 
buying some 1300 acres, to secure at com- 
paratively small cost restrictive covenants 
over a further 4400 acres of adjacent 
property. By this means agricultural land, 
to which the public does not need to have 
unrestricted access, but which it is desir- 
ableshould remain in its existing condition, 
has been secured against the possibility of 
undesirable development. ‘There seems 
to be a likelihood that such procedure, 
which is much less costly than outright 
purchase, will be adopted in many cases 
in the future. In this connection the 
National Trust is seeking, among other 
things, to obtain wider powers in its new 
National Trust Bill coming before Parlia- 
ment this session. The Trust hopes to 
have the same rights as the town-planning 
authorities to enter into and _ enforce 
covenants. At present it can only enforce 
covenants over land actually adjoining 
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J. Dix 
England’s ancient houses are as much a part of the national heritage as her countryside, and many 


s House at Muchelney, Somerset, a fine example 
of minor r4th-century architecture. (Below) Paycocke’s, Coggeshall, a richly ornamented merchants 
house dating from about 1500 
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At York, the Trust owns the old 
Treasurer's House, residence of the 
Treasurer to York Minster until the 
Reformation. In spite of considerable 
alterations in early Tudor times and 
again during the reign of William 
and Mary, the hall, shown here, still 
largely retains its mediaeval aspect. 
The building, with a collection of 
JSurniture and tapestries, was presented 
by its owner, Mr Frank Green, in 1930 


A recent addition to the list of Trust 
properties 1s Rufford Hall in Lanca- 
shire, presented in 1936 by Lord 
Hesketh, in whose family it had been 
ever since it was built early in the 
16th century. The photograph shows 
the vast movable screen at the service 
end of the hall, and the intricate 
carving of the hammer-beam roof 
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Trust property. This obviously sets a 
limit upon such activities. With these 
additional powers the Trust, which already 
owns nearly 55,000 acres, hopes to extend 
rapidly the 15,000 now protected by 
restrictive covenants. 

The periodic announcements of new ac- 
quisitions by the National Trust are apt to 
give the impression that the Trust is a 
wealthy institution, able to make purchases 
itself and able to bear the cost of maintain- 
ing whatever it may receive by way of gift 
or bequest. This is not so. The acquisi- 
tions are mainly due to generous bene- 
factors who not only hand over property 
(or the money necessary to buy property) 
but also an endowment fund or some ade- 
quate source of income. The Trust is 
scarcely ever able to provide financial help; 
it can only offer the advantages of a cor- 
porate body with a permanent existence, 
with special powers (including the making 
of bye-laws) and with special privileges 
(such as exemption—from rates in certain 
cases, from income tax, stamp duty and 
estate duty). Sometimes, at the risk of 
appearing churlish, the Trust is compelled 
to refuse a house or a piece of land if its 
upkeep is liable to be a drain upon the 
scanty resources of the Society. For the 
same reason, when an appeal is made to the 
public so that some favourite spot can be ac- 
quired by subscription, it is often necessary 
to ask fora larger amount than the purchase 
price, in order to cover future contin- 
gencies. Especially is it wise policy to do 
thisin the case of ancient buildings, as these 
may prove excessively expensive to main- 
tain: the unforeseen suddenly happens, 
and urgent work has to be done at once. 

The management of National ‘Trust 
properties is becoming a vast undertaking, 
for there are today over 250 properties, 
large and small, scattered over the country 
in a way that would be exasperating to a 
private owner or hisagent. The Trust has 
a central Estates Committee in London 
but administers its estates on the principle 
of decentralization and, as a general rule, 
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appoints a voluntary local committee of 
management to be responsible for a par- 
ticular property, or for a series of properties 
in a particular neighbourhood. Some of 
these committees (for instance, Ashridge) 
employ land agents and foresters and other 
estate workmen. At many of the proper- 
ties it is a desirable thing to have care- 
takers: at the Nature reserves it becomes a 
necessity, and the watchers at the Farne 
Islands, at Hawksmoor and on the Norfolk 
coast are amongst the most devoted of the 
Trust’s servants. 

The financial side of the work also 
calls for a few words of explanation. The 
National Trust strives to make all its pro- 
perties self-supporting: this means that 
every prospective property, even when a 
gift-horse, is looked in the mouth, and if 
there is any probability of the expenditure 
exceeding the income the Finance Com- 
mittee must refuse to approve the proposal. 
Ownership by the nation is not necessarily 
the same thing as ownership by a private 
person; sometimes it brings new responsi- 
bilities and new risks. Where land is open 
to the public damage may be done to 
fences; fires—accidental or otherwise— 
may occur; litter may be left behind: all of 
which involves work and expense. To meet 
this expense the most usual source of in- 
come is rent for grazing or sporting rights, 
but the value of grazing or sporting rights 
is obviously lessened when people have un- 
restricted access to the land. This does 
not apply, of course, to the farm properties 
preserved as such, and the agricultural 
properties near Stonehenge and in Great 
Langdale, Westmorland, are let to tenants 
at normal rents. In the case of habitable 
houses and cottages the National Trust 
holds the view that, wherever possible, 
they should be lived in and enjoyed rather 
than be treated as museum pieces; there- 
fore the usual policy is to find suitable ten- 
ants who are appreciative of ancient build- 
ings and country life, periodic opening to 
the public being a condition of each lease. 
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Familiar to Londoners is the Trust’s property at Ashridge in Buckinghamshure. 


Kipling has declared: 
God gives all men all earth to love, 
But since man’s heart is small, 
Ordains for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 


For this reason anyone who looks at the 
map of National Trust properties will 
immediately focus his attention upon that 
particular corner of the kingdom where 
his affections lie. Here, however, we will 
attempt to range more widely and survey 
the whole field from the national point of 
view. At a first glance it is obvious that 
the National Trust is well represented in 
some areas and poorly represented in 
others. The most striking bare patch is 
in the middle East of England—there is 
only one property in the county of Lincoln, 
but one in Northamptonshire and none at 
all in Leicester or Huntingdon—whereas 
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J. Dixon-Scott 
From the summit 
of Ivinghoe Beacon the eye can still survey wide, unspoilt stretches of the Midland plain 


in the Lake District, Somerset and the 
southern Home Counties the names of 
Trust possessions are plentiful indeed. 
This unevenness of distribution may mean 
—but more probably it does not—that 
some parts of the country are less in need of 
preservation than others; it may also mean 
that the people most directly concerned are 
not alive to the possibility of securing their 
heritage from the despoiler. It is note- 
worthy that the National Trust has done 
some of its very best work at Hindhead, 
on the Kentish hills and in the Lake Dis- 
trict; the three areas where the three 
Founders lived. Quite clearly it was owing 
to them that the original acquisitions were 
made, but, more than that, it is owing to 
them, and the traditions they created, that 
enthusiasm for preservation still prevails in 
those neighbourhoods. 
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J. Dixon-Scott 


Through gift, purchase or ‘restrictive covenant’ the area preserved by the Trust 1s being steadily 
extended. One of tts latest acquisitions 1s some 70 acres of Cornish coast at Lansallos 


The purchase of Brandelhow Park on 
Derwentwater in 1902 was the first land in 
the Lake District bought by subscription 
for the Trust. Canon Rawnsley was the 
prime mover, and with much energy he 
and an appeal committee succeeded in 
raising the sum of £6500, a commendable 
achievement in those early days. Follow- 
ing this, other lakes had their turn: a large 
fund was raised to buy Gowbarrow Fell 
and Aira Force on Ullswater, and another 
to buy Queen Adelaide’s Hill on Winder- 
mere. Gowbarrow extends to 750 acres; 
it is an enclosed park in which is preserved 
a herd of wild red deer. Little more than 
a mile away there is Glencoin Wood, an- 
other haunt of wild life. The intervening 
2250 acres have been saved by means of 
covenants given by Sir S. H. Scott, Bart. 
In recent years the Trust has become a 


very considerable landowner in the Lake 
District, and its territories are constantly 
increasing both in area and importance: 
two recent examples are the Marshall 
estates at Monk Coniston and Buttermere. 
The former, which is in Lancashire, came 
into the market in 1930; half of it was 
taken over privately and half of it was 
bought by subscription: thus, through the 
generosity of Sir S. H. Scott, Lord Esher 
and others, the Trust acquired Tarn Hows, 
Holme Fell, Tilberthwaiteand Wetherlam, 
nearly 2700 acres inall. Theother Marshall 
estate comprised the three Cumberland 
lakes, Buttermere, Crummock Water and 
Loweswater, and the novel method of 
preservation adopted in this case has been 
described already. 

The earliest properties round London 
were the realization of Miss Octavia Hill’s 
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ideal that there should be open spaces 
where townsfolk might discover the joys of 
country sights and sounds; the view-points 
at Ide Hill, Toys Hill and Mariners Hill 
were the fruits of her labours. Ina similar 
way Sir Robert Hunter strove for the 
saving of Hindhead, with the result that 
large stretches of common land were 
bought by public subscription, including 
the Punch Bowl and Gibbet Hill, a land- 
mark which every motorist knows who 
travels along the London-Portsmouth 
Road. Subsequently Ludshott Common 
was vested in the Trust, the ponds and 
woods at Waggoner’s Wells were bought as 
a memorial to Sir Robert Hunter himself, 
and Woodcock Bottom was snatched from 
the very clutches of the builder. 
Otherwise Somerset is the best National 
Trust county. Here there are the two well- 
known mansions, Barrington Court and 
Montacute House, besides the 18th-cen- 
tury Assembly Rooms in Bath and the 14th- 
century little Priest’s House at Muchelney. 
As for land, the extensive Holnicote Estate 
on Exmoor has already been mentioned, 
and Dunkery Beacon (the gift of Colonel 
Wiggin and Mrs Hughes) adjoins it on the 
south and east. ‘There are other proper- 
ties at Holford (in the Quantocks), Ivy- 
thorne, Glastonbury, Wells, Cheddar and 
elsewhere, and on the outskirts of Bristol 
the Wills family have presented the greater 
part.of the Leigh Woods, which are a strik- 
ing feature of the Avon Gorge. In Devon 
and Cornwall the National Trust posses- 
sions are dotted all round the coastline, the 
principal ones in Devon being Bolt Head 
and Bolt Tail and the more recent Waters- 
meet, and in Cornwall the cliffs at Tintagel 
and Pentire, not to mention thesplendid new 
gift of four miles of cliff-land at Godrevy. 
To continue this catalogue of properties 
would be tedious, although it would show 
most strikingly the immense variety of the 
work of the National Trust. It is surely a 
sign of versatility that the same organiza- 
tion can be responsible for the village Court 
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House at Long Crendon in Buckingham- 
shire and for two such enormous Nature 
reserves as Blakeney Point (1100 acres) and 
Scolt Head (1200 acres) in Norfolk. More-_ 
over, the activities are continually growing: 
month by month new offers are made, new 
gifts accepted. Dovedaleis a case in point: 
in the last four years, thanks mainly to the 
munificence of Mr Robert McDougall, 
vast. areas of Dovedale have been handed 
over to the Trust. 

The future of the countryside is very 
much to the fore at the present time, and 
the National Trust is taking an active 
interest in that side of the problem which 
concerns amenities. The Trust has been 
involved in all the recent discussions re- 
garding National Parks, Town and Coun- 
try Planning, forestry activities in the 
Lake District and Coronation schemes. 
Moreover it has recently embarked upon 
a scheme to preserve historic country 
houses, and several owners of large and 
important estates have intimated that they 
may shortly be prepared to transfer them 
to the safe keeping of the Trust, provided 
they and their families after them may 
retain some right to inhabit their ancestral 
homes. All this has involved the need for 
further legislation, if the Trust is to con- 
tinue growing in bulk and power. We 
have already referred to the proposed new 
National Trust Bill, which will embrace 
such questions as covenants and the 
country house scheme, among other minor 
matters. There can be no possible doubt 
that the need for preservation is as great 
today as ever it has been in the past: on 
all sides there are disheartening tales of 
disfigurement and destruction. Those 
very precious national assets, our places of 
historic interest and natural beauty, are 
being swept away only too quickly. It is 
the purpose of the National Trust so to 
stir up the people of this country that a 
large number of such places may be secured 
and protected, not only for this generation 
but for all time. 
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Natural colour by Grout Studios Ltd 


The r4th-century Courthouse at Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire 
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Royalty at the Seaside 


by OSBERT LANCASTER 


Every social system evolved by mankind has its human apex—in Britain, the wearers of the Crown, 
not the least of whose functions it has been to reflect the habits and embody the aspirations of each 


Successive age. 


Thus Mr Lancaster’s record of Royalty at the seaside 1s not merely entertaining and 


tumely, but also epitomizes many significant changes in English social life during the past 150 years 


TuHosr members of the English Royal 
Family who have borne the title of Duke 
of Cumberland have seldom been figures 
in whose exploits it has been possible either 
for their relations or the nation to take 
much pride. While George III’s youngest 
brother was not quite so monstrous a figure 
as his uncle, the hero of Culloden, nor so 
formidable an object of popular hatred 
as his nephew, Wall-Eye, he nevertheless 
worthily upheld, by his numerous appear- 
ances in the divorce court and the gener- 
ally scandalous nature of his private life, 
the deplorable tradition of this Royal 
Dukedom. However, although the ma- 
jority of his actions brought nothing but 
shame upon his house, he is justly, but 
infrequently, credited with one distinction 
which merits praise rather than censure. 
He was the first Royal Personage to dis- 
cover the charm of life ‘beside the seaside’. 
In the summer of 1782 he and his beautiful, 
but shameless, consort installed themselves 
in a house at Brighton, a town to which the 
growing medical reputation of Dr Russell 
was drawing an increasing number of 
summer visitors. Here, on a visit to his 
uncle, came George, Prince of Wales, for 
whom the expedition had a twofold attrac- 
tion; not only did it provide him with a 
necessary relaxation from the exhausting 
pleasures of life in London, but it was also 
calculated to infuriate his father, who had 
not been on speaking terms with his 
brother Cumberland for years. But the 
immediate advantages of this residence 
were small indeed when compared with 
the ultimate consequences. The English 
seaside resort was born! 

During the first few years that he took 
up his summer abode at Brighton the 
Prince’s amusements, although not always 
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blameless, were usually simple; but as his 
affection for the place increased his 
manner of life became more extravagant 
and fantastic. At first he had been con- 
tent to occupy his time with such rural 
amusements as cricket matches and riding 
on the downs, but the pleasures of the 
simple life never exercised a very pro- 
longed attraction for the Prince, and soon 
the country race-meetings had developed 
into outstanding social and sporting events 
which drew the world of fashion, not only 
from London, but also from across the 
Channel, and the simple classical villa 
by Holland had undergone a series of 
astonishing architectural metamorphoses, 
culminating in that vision of oriental 
splendour which we know today. 

It might be thought that the war which 
broke out at the end of the century would 
have cast a gloom over the festive scenes 
at Brighton, but in fact it had an exactly 
contrary effect. The Prince’s activities 
now took on a grandiose military character 
which increased, rather than diminished, 
the spectacular side of life at the seaside. 
In 1792 the Prince, fiercely patriotic, made 
up his mind to play his part in this time of 
crisis. Accordingly he arranged for the 
manoeuvres of his regiment, the roth 
Dragoons, to be held in the neighbourhood 
and attended them in person. In order to 
share the ardours of the military life he 
lived for a day or two under canvas with 
his men, but as the royal tent, specially 
made for the occasion, was one of those 
remarkable products of oriental ingenuity 
which always exercised such a fascination 
for the Prince, and cost £4000, it is doubt- 
ful whether His Royal Highness’ military 
experiences can be regarded as being ex- 
actly typical. A few years later, when the 
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By courtesy of Messrs Maggs Bros Ltd 


Weymouth was the first of our coastal towns to achieve the hall-mark of a ‘seaside resort’ through the 
patronage of a reigning monarch—George III, who began his visits in 1789 


military situation was once more critical, 
the Prince held a great review of the 
volunteers on the downs. On this occa- 
sion he is generally conceded to have cut 
a very dashing figure, clad in a skin-tight 
hussar uniform which he had brightened 
up by the addition of a sword-belt com- 
posed entirely of diamonds and a further 
supply of these stones cunningly distri- 
buted about his shako. 

These martial junketings were, however, 
merely isolated incidents in George’s life 
at the seaside; his daily existence was no 
less fantastic and even more expensive. 
Every summer some new and exotic addi- 
tion was made to the Pavilion, which had, 
by the end of the century, come to provide 
the main interest of its owner’s existence. 
The increasingly Oriental character of 
this ‘stately pleasure-dome’ always pro- 
duced a profound impression on visitors 
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and, moreover, was not confined merely 
to the decoration. The Prince’s private 
orchestra were all dressed in Turkish 
costumes, and as the Prince had a horror 
of draughts, always kept every window 
tightly closed and insisted on having roar- 
ing fires in every room, however hot the 
day, the atmosphere was no less reminis- 
cent of the gorgeous East than the Chinese 
wall-papers, the Moorish stables and the 
Hindoo cupolas. Contrary to the firm 
belief of those who had never been there, 
but whose imaginations had, not un- 
naturally, been stimulated by a distant 
view of that fantastic sky-line, the Pavilion 
was seldom the scene of ‘nameless royal 
orgies’; on the contrary the daily life of its 
inhabitants, although eccentric, was per- 
fectly respectable and even, according to 
some observers, a trifle dull. 

‘Afterwards the Prince led all the party 


to the table where the maps lie to see him 
shoot with an air-gun at a target placed at 
the end of the room. He did it very skil- 
fully, and wanted all the ladies to attempt 
it... . Lady Downshire hit a fiddler in 
the dining-room, Miss Johnstone a door 
and Bloomefield the ceiling. ... At last a 
waltz was played by the band and the 
Prince offered to waltz with Miss John- 
stone, but very quietly and once round the 
table made him giddy.’ 

Such were the hilarious revels indulged 
in by Royalty on holiday. 

However, the Prince of Wales with his 
Turkish bandsmen and his air-guns, his 
£10,000 chandeliers and his never-ending 
improvements, was not the only member 
of the Royal family who had come to 
appreciate the delights of existence by the 
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sea. In 1789 George III, on his recovery 
from his recent illness, paid his first visit to 
Weymouth. This charming little town 
had none of the glamour of Brighton but 
possessed instead numerous advantages 
which, from the king’s point of view, quite 
outweighed the social delights of its more 
fashionable rival. The absence of his 
first-born and the presence of numerous 
ships-of-the-line were two things which 
particularly appealed to the convalescent 
monarch. Moreover, the residents and 
visitors at Weymouth were very different 
from the dashing Corinthians and their 
opera-singers and doxies who flocked to 
Brighton; a loyal, respectable body of 
persons who could be relied on to behave 
cheerfully yet respectfully when confronted 
with Royalty. All through those hot July 
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days, which were proving so unnaturally 
stimulating to the King of France’s ex- 
citable subjects, George III was accustom- 
ing himself to a routine which the Royal 
Family was to follow unchanged for many 
summers to come. In the morning he 
would walk on the Esplanade engaging the 
passers-by in affable, if slightly disjointed, 
conversation and admiring the view and 
the warships through his telescope. Or 
else if the weather was fine he would take a 
bathe, clad in a voluminous and service- 
able garment of blue serge, very different 
from the exiguous calico drawers favoured 
by his son at Brighton. On these oc- 
casions he would be conveyed into the sea 
in a bathing machine followed by another 
of those useful conveyances, in which the 
town band (less splendidly dressed but far 
more agile than their rivals at the Pavilion) 
were ready to strike up ‘God save the 
King’ at the moment of the Royal im- 
mersion. To assist their sovereign on 
these momentous occasions there were 


always several bathing women who testi- 
fied to their irreproachable loyalty by 
wearing across their bosoms wide purple 
sashes bearing the words, ‘God save the 
King’ in letters of gold. 

Less spectacular but fully as enjoyable 
were the frequent cruises on the South- 
ampton frigate, which acted as the Royal 
Yacht. King George was always happy 
in the réle of a sailor king and welcomed 
these little outings for the chance they gave 
him of explaining the various details of 
nautical life to his receptive, if slightly 
incredulous, womenfolk. In the evening 
the whole family visited the theatre or 
drank tea and played an innocuous card- 
game in the Assembly Rooms. Gratified 


as were the loyal inhabitants of this quiet 
little town at the annual presence of 
royalty in their midst, there was one aspect 
of their sovereign’s character which failed 
to command universal approval; George’s 
natural carefulness over money matters, 
although it provided an agreeable con- 
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George III, though much beloved, did not escape the caricaturist, who gave humorous publicity 
to the moment of the Royal immersion, when the Weymouth band struck up ‘God Save the King’ 
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George III’s eldest son brought fame and even notortety to Brighton, which adorned itself with a 
Chain Pier (above), while beauty and fashion paraded on the Steyne (below, with the Prince of 
Wales in the foreground and his Pavilion, at an early stage, behind) 


Brighton Museum 


As Prince Regent, the future George IV continued to embellish that fantastic creation, the Brighton 
Pavilion, and to hold there, beneath the resplendent chandeliers, musical receptions distinguished both 
for their magnificence and for the intolerable heat of their atmosphere 
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At the time of his accession, George IV’s extravagant expenditure on the Brighton Pavilion was 
adding to his unpopularity, indicated in this cartoon of him with Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minster 


trast to his offspring’s attitude to financial 
considerations, was a sad blow to the local 
tradesmen. In order to avoid any undue 
expense the king managed the catering 
himself and had all supplies sent down 
from the Royal Farms at Windsor. 


The Mail arrives! Hark, hark! the cheer- 
ful horn, 

To Majesty announcing oil and corn; 

Turnips and cabbages, and soup and 


candles; 

And, lo, each article Great Caesar 
handles! 

Bread, cheese, salt, catchup, vinegar and 
mustard, 

Small beer and bacon, apple-pye and 
custard; 

All, all from Windsor greets his frugal 
Grace, 

For Weymouth is a d—mned expensive 
place. 
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Alas, there soon came a day when ‘his 
frugal Grace’ was seen no more at Wey- 
mouth; when that cheerful rubicund figure 
who had so often beaten time for the 
orchestra in the little theatre was conduct- 
ing imaginary Handel oratorios in a locked 
room at Windsor, and the quiet town sank 
back once more into a state of provincial 
lethargy which even a visit from Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 1817 
could not dispel. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Wales, now 
Prince Regent, continued to lead his exotic 
existence at Brighton. Every year the 
Pavilion became more resolutely oriental 
and the decorators’ bills grew longer and 
longer. As the Sultan himself increased 
in years, if not in wisdom, the company 
grew duller and more staid. Since his 
great betrayal of the Whigs, George no 


longer counted Sheridan and Fox among 
his friends, and there were no more of 
those light-hearted escapades and endless 
practical jokes which used formerly to 
relieve the dullness of court-life. A for- 
eign visitor to the Pavilion in 1817 has 
recorded his impressions for the benefit 
of his countrymen. While suitably over- 
whelmed by the magnificence and origin- 
ality of the decorations he cannot forbear 
to point out that the system of illumina- 
tion, consisting of more than 2000 lamps 
of opalescent glass, while producing ‘wirk- 
lich ein reizendes Effekt’ was also res- 
ponsible for ‘eine unertragliche Hitze’. 
The phenomenal length of the meals also 
proved a trifle overpowering; but for the 
Turkish Band, on the other hand, he had 
nothing but admiration. After the nightly 
concert, which was always personally ar- 
ranged by the Regent, who prided himself 
on his knowledge and appreciation of 
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music (had he not once sung duets with 
the celebrated Rossini for hours on end?) 
whist and vingt-et-un were played alter- 
nately till one or two in the morning. 
But after his accession George IV ceased 
to visit the Pavilion, preferring the less 
bracing but more accessible charms of 
Virginia Water, and the most glorious 
period in the history of Brighton was at 
an end. 

Just at the time when Brighton was re- 
signing itself to an existence deprived of 
the glamour of Royalty, another and much 
smaller resort attained a momentary and 
tragic fame. In the autumn of 1819 the 
Duke of Kent was forced to the unwelcome 
conclusion that, in view of the fact that his 
relations were unanimous in their refusal 
to relieve him of his pressing financial 
embarrassments, a temporary retirement 
from London, which contained a depress- 
ingly large number of his impatient 
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Brighton was little visited by George IV during his reign; but the place suited the nautical tastes 
of his successor, William IV, who took Queen Adelaide thither more than once 
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Distasteful as the Regency associations of Brighton must have been to Queen Victoria, one of the young 
Queen’s first functions was a visit to Brighton in October 1837, with appropriate rustic splendour 


creditors, would be advisable. Accord- 
ingly he announced that in view of his 
wife’s health (she was as strong as a horse) 
he was proposing to spend some time in 
the West of England in order that she and 
his infant daughter might have the benefit 
of the mild sea air. On the advice of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Sidmouth was the 
resort that was finally selected, where a 
furnished house was leased in which the 
Duke and Duchess andthe future Queen 
Victoria were soon more or less comfort- 
ably installed. Alas, the mild climate, 
while it may or may not have benefited his 
wife and child, proved fatal to the Duke. 
One deceptively mild day in January he 
walked up a hill in order to enjoy the view, 
a mist descended, H.R.H. got thoroughly 
soaked and on his return home neglected 
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to change his clothes. Although he had 
always prided himself on his robust health 
and had never concealed his firm convic- 
tion that he would undoubtedly outlast all 
his brothers—a common delusion among 
the offspring of George III: the prepara- 
tions for his Coronation continually en- 
gaged the attention of the Duke of York— 
his constitution proved quite incapable of 
resisting the effects of the resulting chill 
and he died within the week. Such was 
Sidmouth’s first tragic connection with 
Royalty. 

In 1830 the Duke of Clarence, who had 
profited by the sad fate of the Duke of 
Kent, and had taken the proper pre- 
cautions, in the shape of a pair of im- 
pressive goloshes, to preserve his health, 
ascended the throne as King William IV. 


His youth had been spent on the sea rather 
than at it and his preference in later life 
was for those seaside towns with naval 
connections, such as Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. Perhaps it was fortunate that he 
visited the ordinary seaside resorts as in- 
frequently as he did, for they seem always 
to have produced an unduly exciting effect 
on that eccentric prince. In the course of 
a visit to Ramsgate he proposed to a Miss 
Tilney Long, a wealthy heiress, no less 
than four times. On another occasion he 
dashed off to Brighton in order to propose 
to a Miss Wykeham, who unlike Miss Long 
was so foolish as to accept him. Needless 
to say no marriage took place. Neverthe- 
less this sad fiasco did not prevent him 
revisiting Brighton on many subsequent 
occasions; he had a particular affection for 
the chain pier, which reminded him 
pleasantly of his days on the quarter-deck. 
The Pavilion on the other hand never 
aroused his enthusiasm in any marked 
degree, and although he resided there 
more than once he did nothing to revive 
its former glories. 

If the Regent’s taste in decoration failed 
to awaken any very marked response in 
his brother, it was definitely distasteful to 
his niece, and even the Prince Consort, 
with all his energy and proverbial taste, 
might well have shrunk from the effort of 
transforming those rococo saloons, those 
dragon-infested walls, into a suitable back- 
ground for that happy domestic life which 
she fully intended to introduce into the 
Royal Circle. So the Pavilion was finally 
abandoned and the Prince exercised his 
talent for decoration with antlers and 
tartan at Balmoral. But the Queen her- 
self was far from insensible to the charms 
of a seaside residence and in 1845, on the 
advice of Sir Robert Peel, she purchased 
Osborne. 

It was not long before both she and her 
husband were in raptures over her new 
purchase; among the many advantages 
which she considered that it possessed was 
the proximity of Portsmouth and Spithead 


ROYALTY AT THE SEASIDE 


so ‘we shall be able to watch what is going 
on, which will please the navy, and be 
hereafter very useful for our boys’. More- 
over the view reminded Albert very for- 
cibly of Naples: but then the Prince Consort 
had a remarkable facility for detecting 
striking resemblances in the most various 
landscapes; the country round Balmoral 
put him very strongly in mind of Thur- 
ingia. During the next few years Osborne 
was a constant source of interest and de- 
light for them both. Albert directed his 
boundless energy to planting and garden- 
ing, and even went so far as to erect a 
Swiss chalet in the garden, a novel addition 
to a supposedly Neapolitan scene. Not 
content with this he further increased the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the neigh- 


British Museum 
‘A more homely little thing you never beheld’ 
wrote Mr Creevey of Victoria on that occasion; and 
Count D’ Orsay sketched her tn her riding costume 
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ROYALTY AT THE SEASIDE 


reinforced the Victorian tradition by such pious acts as that of reading to a bedridden fisherman 


bourhood by redesigning the parish church 
at Whippingham in the Rhenish-Gothic 
style. The Queen went for drives round 
the island and the children played on the 
seashore. 

Of little Prince Edward’s activities on 
the beach there remains today a striking 
and ingenious reminder. It appears that 
on a certain occasion the little Prince, 
with the heedless impetuosity of youth, 
was so unmindful of his position as to be 
drawn into a violent quarrel with a small 
boy selling shells on the beach at Cowes, in 
the course of which he not only knocked 
the lad down but also upset his carefully 
collected wares. When news of this escap- 
ade came to the ears of Queen Victoria 
she was so shocked at the conduct of her 


son that, in order to impress on him the 
importance of invariable kindness to- 
wards the lower orders, she forced him to 
go and make a personal apology to the 
young shell-seller, who was so conscious of 
the honour done him that he there and 
then set about the erection of a remarkable 
shell grotto as a memorial of the incident, 
which today may be viewed by the public 
on the payment of a small fee. 

After the death of the Prince Consort 
the Queen’s affection for Osborne, where 
he had left so many visible memorials of 
his presence, was increased and it now be- 
came her favourite residence. At first her 
sorrow prevented her from leading any- 
thing but the most secluded existence, but 
gradually she began to have an annual 
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_gathering of the various members of her 
family. As these increased in number and 
importance, the yearly gatherings took on 
a decidedly diplomatic character, while 
retaining all that decorous family atmo- 
sphere which rendered them such an 
agreeable contrast to other Royal visits 
to the seaside. There was none of that 
smart, mondaine air which surrounded 
the annual residence of the Empress 
Eugénie at Trouville, and it is safe to 
assume that, on his visits to Osborne, 
Uncle Leopold of the Belgians left behind 
him that powerful telescope through 
which he was accustomed to ogle the 
bathing belles on the beach at Ostend. 

However, deep as was the Queen’s affec- 
tion for all the members of her enormous 
family, there was one relative to whose 
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The young Prince of Wales (Edward VII) acquired 
an early familiarity with the sea on the shores of 
the Isle of Wight 
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annual visit she looked forward with less 
and less enthusiasm as the years wore on. 
Her grandson William was a notably un- 
reliable character at all times, but never 
were his idiosyncrasies so pronounced as 
when he was at the seaside. A mere 
whiff of salt air was sufficient to produce 
the most alarming and embarrassing re- 
actions; unfortunately he was deeply 
attached to the sea and shared all his 
countrymen’s extraordinary passion for 
the ‘schéne Insel Wight’. Moreover, his 
relations with his Uncle Bertie were always 
strained and Cowes Week seldom went by 
without at least one unfortunate incident. 
On one occasion he insisted on continuing 
a yacht race although it was obvious that it 
would prevent both him and his uncle 
from arriving back at Osborne in time for 
an important dinner; another time he in- 
sisted on giving the English naval officers 
present a few friendly hints on how to 
manage their ships. His most disastrous 
visit was in the summer of 1895. That 
year he arrived accompanied by two new 
cruisers named after victories of the 
Franco-Prussian war and promptly took 
the opportunity, which the anniversary of 
one of them presented, of delivering to the 
crew a highly inflammatory anti-French 
speech; a proceeding that was not without 
diplomatic embarrassment for his hosts. 
Not content with this triumph he promptly 
undertook to give the Prince of Wales 
some well-meant advice on the subject of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron and its man- 
agement. Finally he wound up his visit 
by referring, in the presence of several dis- 
tinguished English guests, to his uncle as 
‘that old peacock’. There must have 
been moments when his relatives could 
have wished that Prince Albert, who, on 
the occasion of William’s first visit to 
Osborne at the age of two, had swung his 
little grandson in a napkin, had swung him 
into the Solent. 

However, apart from this one disrup- 
tive element, life at Osborne was very 
pleasant, with its cosy family picnics in the 
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A group at Cowes in 1894. The German Emperor William II, a frequent visitor, on the 
left; the then Prince of Wales in the centre; and (extreme right) the Earl of Lonsdale 


Swiss chalets and expeditions in carriages 
to the various beauty spots of the island, 
as well as the annual excitements of the 
Yacht Week. In addition there were 
always a number of agreeable visits to 
various interesting or important people in 
the neighbourhood, such as Mr Tennyson 
over at Farringford; and one year the 
beautiful Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
spent the summer at Freshwater, which 
she doubtless found a pleasant contrast to 
the stucco glories of the Achilleion in 
Corfu. 

Although these simple delights were 
quite sufficient for the old Queen, they 
did not arouse any fondness for Osborne 
in her eldest son, who ceased to visit it after 
her death, finding that he was better able 
to appreciate the beauties of a seaside life 
in the vicinity of Biarritz. His brother 
the Duke of Connaught, on the other 
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hand, has shown himself to be quite con- 
tent with England’s coastal resorts, and 
willingly exchanged Cap Ferrat for 
Bournemouth when patriotic reasons dic- 
tated such a course. King George V, like 
King William before him, regarded the 
sea from a professional rather than a 
holiday aspect; but for this very reason 
took a keener interest in Cowes than any 
other member of his family. He was 
fortunate, moreover, in that, during the 
latter part of his life, he was free to enjoy 
himself there without the chastening 
thought that Cousin William was close at 
hand, ready to launch one of his more 
epoch-making pronunciamentos or pre- 
paring one of his elaborate and desperately 
unfunny practical jokes. 

Edward VIII, unlike his father, had 
little fondness for yachting but was an 
enthusiast for golf, which led him to 
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Royalty continues to share the nation’s 
Sondness for the seaside. The Duke 
of Connaught (left above) is still to 
be seen at Sidmouth, which Queen 
Victoria’ s parents also visited. George 
V (right) made Bognor ‘Regis’ by 
choosing it as the place in which to 
recuperate after his illness in 1929 
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His Majesty King George VI, in his seaside 
holiday camps for boys of all classes, has set the 
tone for a new age 


patronize those seaside resorts such as 
Sandwich, which were provided with the 
necessary facilities for this pastime. He 
also inherited his grandfather’s liking for 
Biarritz and shared the conviction of many 
of his contemporaries that, while sea- 
bathing is an enjoyable and health-pro- 
moting activity, it is one that is best under- 
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taken in those countries with a warmer sea 
and a more certain climate than ours. 

In recent times the enormous develop- 
ment of the instruments of publicity, such 
as the movietone camera, press photo- 
graphy and the like, has rendered the 
attainment of any sort of privacy on the 
part of Royalty on holiday increasingly 
difficult. Gone are the days when King 
George III could stroll about the front at 
Weymouth and William IV parade up and 
down the pier at Brighton. When George 
V was recuperating from his grave illness 
at Bognor Regis he was forced to inhabit 
a house which was as excluded from the 
outside world as possible; and his son 
discovered that even a yacht in the Medi- 
terranean was no safe refuge from the 
press-stimulated curiosity of two contin- 
ents. However, the present King has 
evolved a form of holiday which publicity 
can in no way harm; in his annual boys’ 
camps he is not only protected from the 
more objectionable activities of the press 
reporter by his companions, but also such 
publicity as his holiday does receive is of 
the most welcome sort. Modern monarchs 
may be spared the attentions of a Gillray 
or a Rowlandson, but one wonders occa- 
sionally whether, when they recognize 
themselves in the pages of the picture 
paper, reproduced by telephotography or 
blinking in the glare of shattering flash- 
lights, caught by the never-absent camera 
at a time when they were enjoying a little 
welcome relaxation, they do not sometimes 
regret the change and envy George IV, 
who could bowl hoops along the front at 
Brighton undeterred by the certain know- 
ledge that his innocent gambols would, in 
less than twenty-four hours, be visible, six 
times life size, to any of his subjects who 
possessed the necessary sixpence to secure 
a seat in their local cinema. 


The Scotland of Montrose 


by MARGARET IRWIN 


Miss Irwin, in The Proud Servant, has made the gallant, tragic figure of Montrose live again 


for our time. 


Now tt 1s the background of his dramatic life that she depicts with skilful hand— 


the scenes of his youth, of his victories on behalf of the Scottish King of England whom he served so 
well, of his defeat, and of his death 


SCOTLAND’ scenery is the reflection and to 
some extent the explanation of her history. 
For she is a small country but she has had 
more than her fair share of strange stories 
and romantic figures. And she is pre- 
eminently the country of ballads, those 
wild flowers of song, to each of which a 
whole countryside gave growth, every man 
his own poet as he went to his work, singing 
and changing and adding to his song, as 
he noticed the sun lighting on ‘a buss 0’ 
broom’, or ‘the dun deer’ lying ‘amang 
the bent sae brown’. 

Montrose himself has seen and said it, 
how these songs grew out of the joy that 
he and his fellows had in their country: 


The misty mount, the smoking lake, 

The rock’s resounding echo, 

The whistling winds, the woods that shake, 
Shall all with me sing Heigho! 


Few of the country songs are as gay. 
Scotland is the land of the saddest songs as 
well as of the gayest dances in the world, 
reflecting the sharp and sudden contrasts 
of its scenery. 

Half Highland and half Lowland, it was 
the border line between these two that 
made the family ofthe Grahams—and Mon- 
trose himself. For centuries his family had 
had to fight to keep their possessions and 
their lives from the wild mountain men, 
whose bare necessity it was, as well as 
pleasure, to eke out the scanty crops grown 
in the Highland glens, by raids on their 
neighbours in the richer land below. 


The mountain sheep are sweeter 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 
We therefore think it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 


And the whole history of Scotland up to 
the time of Montrose is comprised in those 
four lines. 

It was in the hills that his fate lay. The 
mountains of Scotland, whose inhabitants 
were the hereditary foes of his house, were 
to play their part, first as allies then as 
enemies. But while the drama of his life 
lay in the hills, the peaceful domestic back- 
ground was mostly in the plains. 

He was born at his country house at Old 
Montrose on the east coast, hard by Kin- 
naird, the home of the Carnegies, the head 
of whose family was soon after made the 
Earl of Southesk. Here the country is flat 
and placid—wide grassy plains, an estuary 
of blue water, and over all the vast dome 
of the sky. The Montrose Basin has been 
compared with the Bay of Naples, but it 
reminded me more of a Dutch picture 
(possibly because I have not seen Naples). 
That was the country that went to the 
making of Montrose’s wife, Magdalen 
Carnegie, a woman so quiet that history 
has nothing to say of her. 

Kinnaird has been built up on ground 
raised out of the surrounding marsh which 
had served as protection against foes in the 
early days. This wild soil, reclaimed 
from the bog, has long been most perfectly 
civilized. The policies, the gardens, or- 
chards and wide deer parks and ancient 
trees are more like a great English country 
place than anything I have seen in Scot- 
land. ‘The salt east wind blows straight 
over that plain from the sea; the west blows 
down from the mountains, the Grampians 
that go right across Scotland. 

All his life Montrose was making that 
journey to and fro along the Grampians, 
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riding past the big round-shouldered hills 
that were now as brilliant as blue icebergs 
and now humped and sodden against the 
grey dripping skirts of the rain; riding 
from the hills in the west, where the sharp 
bones of the ineradicable rock breaks 
through the thin soil, down into the eastern 
plains where the sheep are sprinkled here 
and there as still as haycocks, and the hills 
only a blue waving line in the distance. 

For he had other homes where he spent 
more of his youth than at Old Montrose; 
there was his father’s great castle, 160 feet 
long, among the Ochil hills, in the lovely 
deep glen of Kincardine, where the river of 
the Ruthven (his mother’s name was Ruth- 
ven) swirls and splashes below through the 
trees. His early education was in the 
Lord Justice-Clerk’s house at Glasgow, 
that rising town of 12,000 inhabitants 
whose tobacco shops drove such a thriving 
trade with America. 
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By the shores of Loch Lomond James Graham, 5th Earl of Montrose, spent many boyhood holidays 


From there the nearest country house for 
holidays was Rossdhu on the shores of 
Loch Lomond, where his eldest sister had 
married Sir John Colquhoun, the laird 
of Luss, a strange brother-in-law, with 
a foreign magician for a servant, one 
Carlippis, ‘ane necromancer’. Carlippis 
bewitched Montrose’s youngest sister for Sir 
John and helped him to elope with her, 
abandoning the eldest. It must have been 
a queer house for the younger brother 
to stay in for the holidays, but perfect 
for sport, when he pushed off in a boat 
from those small silver-white beaches half 
hidden under the huge overhanging yews 
of Rossdhu, to fish for salmon with a worm 
or ramble over the green islands that 
bestrew the loch—shooting tern and 
mallard and the ospreys that then covered 
the ruined castle on Inchgalbraith with 
their nests and dived for fish deep into the 
blue waters. That ‘little Mediterranean’ a 
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Robert MM, Adam 


In 1625 Montrose was entered at St Salvator’s College, St Andrews, where he stayed until 1629 


contemporary of Montrose has called 
Loch Lomond; for all the Northerner’s 
pride in his country, he seems to think its 
best compliment is to compare it with the 
South. 

From the furthest shore of the peninsula 
of Rossdhu, Montrose could look both 
towards the Highland country of his 
hereditary foes, the Campbells, and down 
towards the flat and peaceful pasture 
lands of his education. When he had 
finished with his tutor at Glasgow, he 
went to the University of St Andrews in 
the plains that spread along the east coast, 
south of Old Montrose, and was entered at 
St Salvator’s, the college his ancestors had 
helped to found. 

He played golf on the links of St 
Andrews, and to him, as to the golfers 
today, the tower of the cathedral, grey 
and ragged against the sky, was no more 
than a shattered ruin, broken by the men 


who rose under John Knox a century 
before, to murder the last of the cardinals 
and destroy his church. 

The little street that runs down behind 
St Salvator’s is still called Butts Wynd; it 
used to lead to the butts where Montrose 
practised with the long-bow, winning 
prizes of silver arrows and, in his second 
year, the silver archery medal for the whole 
university, which he held against all 
comers all the time he was at college. It 
hangs there now in the porter’s lodge at 
St Salvator’s, beside the medal that had 
been won eight years before by his enemy 
Argyll. It may well have been Montrose 
who was responsible for the rule, still ex- 
tant in the college statutes, that the 
scholars ‘may not vie with each other in 
shooting their arrows over the tower of St 
Salvator’s’. 

These scenes of his boyhood, harmoniz- 
ing hills‘and plains, come forward out of 
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the background in his manhood to play a 
part in his campaigns as dramatic as that 
of any of his human friends and foes. It 
was an odd reversal that then put him at 
the head of mountain clans, using the wild 
fastnesses of rocks and upland bogs as his 
base; while Argyll, the head of his heredi- 
tary foes, the Highland Campbells, took 
to the Lowlands, leading the huge armies 
of the Covenanters slowly and cum- 
brously over what were then the only 
roads in Scotland. They were ‘in pursuit 
of? Montrose, whose little army circled 
like a thunderstorm about them, bursting 
down on them from the hills whenever 
they least expected it. These Highlands 
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J. Dixon-Scott 
In the course of Montrose’s first exploits as a leader of armed forces, against his hereditary foes, the 
Campbells, he established a base at Blair Atholl in Perthshire early in the 1640°s 


of the south and east, which Montrose had 
known in boyhood as well as the plains, 
running up through the middle of Scot- 
land, gave him a central spine from which 
to work against both the Covenanting 
armies and the cities in the plains who 
supported them. ‘The richly fertile Braes 
of Atholl, almost in the centre of these hills, 
made a permanent base for his troops, to 
which they could retreat between their 
lightning forays. It was secure enough for 
him to improvise.a field hospital there at 
Blair Castle. 

It was there that Montrose’s campaigns 
as a Highland chieftain began, when he 
walked with only one companion over the 
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From Blair Atholl, having rallied the Highland clans to King Charles’ standard, Montrose marched 
forth to conquer the Covenanters and capture their cities. Aberdeen was taken in September 1644 


J. Dixon-Scott 
The Dee, seen here at Invercauld, was familiar to Montrose and his fellow-campaigners 


heather to meet the Irish giant Alasdair, 
known as Coll MacColl, the chief of the 
Macdonalds from the Western Isles and 
‘the Irishes’ from Antrim, Atholl was then 
all but a death-trap to the western men, 
shut off as they were, deep in the interior, 
surrounded by sullen or hostile clans. But 
the coming of one young man altered that; 
Montrose raised King Charles’ standard 
on the hillside, at once the surrounding 
clans marched down to join him, and 
within three days he had led them to their 
first victory over the armies of the Coven- 
ant, and the capture of the city of Perth. 

The next city he took was Aberdeen, 
that wealthy seaport now, as then, whose 
grey walls of granite sparkle with salmon- 
pink lights in the sunshine, but I only saw 
them like diamonds in moonlight, and the 
Brig o’ Dee too, where Montrose had fought 
in an earlier campaign—a rather absurd 
little set piece of a battle like an old print, 
with small companies of horse trotting 
in leisurely fashion up to the bridge and 
firing cannon-balls that always fell short, 
and wives and maidservants coming out 
from the town in their linen head-cloths 
and aprons, with baskets of mountainous 
mutton pies and black-jacks of ale to re- 
fresh their defenders in the middle of the 
battle. 

Very different was the fighting now that 
Montrose was leading the ‘mountainy 
men’. 

In each case of his capturing a town, 
Argyll’s own army of 4000 marched up to 
it, proudly announcing that ‘the Camp- 
bells are coming, hurrah! hurrah!’, only 
when Montrose’s force of less than 1000 
had left it some days earlier. He was 
caught napping at Fyvie Castle, though, 
and with no ammunition, but set his men to 
melt down bullets from the finely wrought 
leaden cisterns and gutterpipes on the roof, 
also from an inordinate number of pewter 
chamber-pots stored in the attics, and so 
beat back his foe across the river Ythan. 

Argyll’s unfailing instinct was to put 
water between himself and his enemy. 
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Hurt by the criticisms of his allies, he 
resigned his commission as General in 
Chief and retired to spend Christmas at 
Inveraray. This was the capital of 
‘King Campbell’s’ country, a thriving little 
western seaport, though far inland at the 
end of Loch Fyne, that traded far more 
directly and profitably with Spain and 
France and Corsica and America than 
Edinburgh could do, and yet was an im- 
pregnable kingdom, guarded as it was on 
the one side by the sea, and on the other 
by mountains, inaccessible to all except the 
Campbell scouts who held the key to the 
passes, so that it was more easily reached 
from Spain than from inland Scotland. 
Yet even here, where he thought himself 
utterly secure in the midst of his Christmas 
celebrations of family prayers and three- 
hour sermons and advice to his son against 
‘rash and inconsiderate’ courage, Argyll 
was surprised by his enemy. No enemy 
had ever won through before to the heart 
of the Campbell country even in summer, 
but Montrose, guided by a Macdonald of 
Glencoe, had led his men there in mid- 
winter and swept them down on Inveraray. 
Argyll did not stay to meet him, he 
walked up a plank onto a fishing-boat, with 
his wife and furious young son, and sailed 
down the loch to Roseneath, and there 
waited till Montrose’s men, full-fed now on 
red meat and white bread and French and 
Spanish wines, marched away into the 
mountains in the north, clinging to the 
hillside in a sou’westerly gale that for two 
days did its best to tear them off it, filing 
through passes so steep and narrow that 
one old woman, driven out as a witch 
by the herd to live alone among the 
wolves and eagles, held the whole army 
at bay for a few moments, killing the 
first-comer with a great scythe which she 
swept in circles round her. But Montrose 
left her unhurt in her hovel of stones and 
turf, and came down on Loch Etive, 
where Campbell of Ardchattan provided 
them with ferry boats, because his mother 
was a Macdonald and own eighth cousin 
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October 1644 saw Montrose at Fyvie Castle (ak 


THE SCOTLAND OF MONTROSE 


Lhotochrom 


Into the heart of the Campbell country, which Argyll boasted was impregnable, Montrose advanced. 
Argyll fled down Loch Fyne from his castle of Inveraray (above), where Montrose’s men fed full 


once removed to Coll MacColl, and so 
pushed on up the Great Glen of Albin by 
the shores of Loch Lochy to Loch Ness, to- 
wards the army of Northern Covenanters 
that were mustering at Inverness and al- 
ready 5000 strong. 

Butby then, ‘the penult dayes of Januarie’, 
Argyll had mustered an army 3000 strong, 
was once more in pursuit, and had pitched 
camp at Inverlochy. A third large army 
lay further inland, and Montrose’s little 
force, now down to 1500, was between 
three armies and the western sea-coast, as 
good a trap as his enemies could wish, and 
—‘If we get not the life of these worms 
chirted out of them’, said one of them, 
‘the reproach will stick on us for ever’. 

It has stuck for ever. Fifteen hundred 
men, exhausted with their mountain 
march, went back on their tracks for 
thirty miles to fight an army twice their 
strength. Nor could they retrace their 


steps, for Argyll’s scouts were out seeking 
them along the Great Glen, the only pos- 
sible route then for any army in midwinter, 
especially with horses, between the head 
of Loch Ness and Inverlochy. 

They started in the blackness of a 
winter’s morning, scrambled up into the 
hills along the river-bed of the Tarff, 
splashing and stumbling through the icy 
foam of its waters, and struggled out of 
its course in the growing grey light to see 
the dawn as chill as a corpse behind the 
Monadhliath mountains. They led their 
horses over precipitous slopes, slippery with 
ice, slid over the bare stretches of bent 
that shone white with frost, as hard and 
smooth as the surfaces of rock, and plunged 
knee-deep through snow. All that day 
and the next night they marched, and 
heard the wolves howl. One man killed 
a roebuck with an arrow, and his fellows 
hurried’ round him to devour bleeding 
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morsels of raw warm flesh. Other food 
they had none, except for the little oat- 
meal they could carry and mix with cold 
water into a paste with the points of their 
dirks, as did their leader, and as Wallace 
had done more than three centuries be- 
fore. They could light no fire that would 
give warning to their foes, nor could they 
wait for that. They came down the hill- 
side and forded the Spean, plunging 
through the roaring torrent up to their 
middles, and staggered on up into the 
mountain-slopes again, drenched, freez- 
ing, starving, desperately weary men in 
wet sheepskins and rough plaids with red 
eyes ravenous from lack of sleep—the 
King’s whole army in Scotland, but more 
like a pack of exhausted wolves that stank 
like wet sheep. 

And on the evening of the second day, 
after thirty-six hours of that inhumanly 
hard going, they took their stand on the 
lower slopes of Ben Nevis, above the 
Castle of Inverlochy, where lay Argyll, 
guarded by the picked Lowland troops 
that had been added to the whole fighting 
power of the Campbell Clan, well trained 
and well equipped and burning to wipe 
out the shame put upon them by the 
Macdonalds. 

‘But’, as Montrose wrote to King Charles 
next day, “I was willing to let the world see 
that Argyll was not the man his Highland 
men believed him to be, and that it was 
possible to beat him in his own High- 
lands.’ 

And the world saw Argyll walk up a 
plank yet again, to his galley that lay in 
the narrow, moonlit waters of Loch Linnhe, 
walk up it over-night so as to be ready to 
escape, before even he heard the King’s 
trumpets proclaim in the white and scarlet 
dawn that Montrose was upon him. 

But Montrose did not trouble to men- 
tion that in his letter. 

I have seen the mighty head of Ben 
Nevis in mid-winter, and lucky to see it, 
for I am told you may stay at Fort William 
a whole winter and never see its summit 
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clear of the clouds. .But I walked along 
its slopes in sparkling frosty and sunny 
weather as when Montrose’s men charged 
down over that steep spur above Inver- 
lochy (so steep that you would say there 
was only one way to do it, and that, not 
to charge but sit down and slide) and 
utterly smashed the fighting strength of 
Scotland’s most powerful clan. For nine 
miles they chased the Campbells along 
that narrow plain and into the waters of 
Loch Eil, where-they swam out to their 
chieftain’s galley. It never stayed for 
them but slipped fast through the sunny 
ripples towards the open sea. 

This was no mere victory of one Scots 
clan over another. It inspired terror all 
through Scotland; as a contemporary said, 
‘Ifa few goats be seen upon the tops of the 
hills in the twilight, it’s concluded to be 
Coll MacColl’. What a jagged sinister 
little silhouette that gives us of the country- 
side, with all its wild alarms behind it. 

Inverlochy had its effect all through 
England too; there was now every prospect 
that King Charles might bring an army 
up the west coast and join forces with 
Montrose. But the date of the victory 
was February 1645, and by then General 
Cromwell had steadily pushed his way to 
the head of the Parliament forces in Eng- 
land. Charles had to stay where he was, 
while Montrose went on winning victories 
for him, in the eastern Lowlands now, 
showing that he could use his Highlanders 
on the leveland even in defensive measures, 
as well as in their mountains. 

He beat the Covenanters at Auldearn and 
Alford, outwitted them in a retreat from 
Dundee that was a more amazing feat even 
than the march on Inverlochy, seeing that 
his men were all but caught while looting 
the town, and the best part of them blind 
drunk, but he got them somehow or other to 
scurry along the sea-coast in the black of a 
rainy night, and then double back behind 
their pursuers and escape into the hills. 

‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.’ Again 


J. Dixon-Scott 

After the rout of Argyll at Inveraray in December 1644, Montrose marched away northwards into 

the mountains, down Glen Etive (above) and on again towards Loch Ness (seen below from 
Castle Urquhart). Meanwhile Argyll had mustered an army 3000 strong and was in pursuit 


Robert Maa 
Up Glen More went Montrose and his men; up the Great Glen of Albin (seen above from Loch 
Oich to Loch Ness) towards Inverness, where an army of Covenanters was assembling. Then he 


doubled back again—a terrible winter journey—to the region of Ben Nevis (below) 
Robert M, Adam 


Robert M. Adam 
On the slopes of Ben Nevis, overlooking the castle of Inverlochy (above) where Argyll’s troops lay, 
Montrose took his stand. “Montrose’s men charged down over that steep spur above Inverlochy and 
chased the Campbells into the waters of Loch Eil’ (below). This was in February 1645 


J. Dixon-Scott 


zs J. Dixon-Scott 
After a summer of resounding triumphs, Montrose’s Highlanders melted away and he rode down 
Gala Water (above) in the hope of support from the Border earls. These he awaited in vain— 
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Robert M. Adam 


—at Jedburgh, whence he went out to meet defeat at Philiphaugh in September 1645 


and again it was true of Montrose, until at 
the latter end the unknown hills of the far 
north betrayed him to his enemy. 

His victory at Kilsyth (‘“Man, that was 
a grand day,” said one of his Highlanders 
at the end of it; “at ilka stroke of my 
sword I slit an ell of breeks!”?) made him 
the master and King’s Lieutenant- 
Governor of Scotland. 

But his Highlanders melted away into 
the mountains to gather in their harvest 
and enjoy the fruits of victory, and he had 
to collect Lowland troops from the Border. 
He rode down Gala Water to Kelso, where 
the Border earls and their followers were 
to have joined forces with him. He waited 
there in vain in the hot sunshine of that 
September that lay in a dusty haze over 
the cobbles in the great square of the 
Horse Market, under the abbey that 
Henry VIII had smashed. It was there 
he heard that his hoped-for allies had 
surrendered themselves to the enemy. 

They went on to Jedburgh, and he 
stayed in Queen Mary’s small and charm- 
ing house with its round corner tower, that 
stands in an orchard of pear trees. The 
pears must have been hanging ripe and 
golden when Montrose came, at the end of 
that hot summer. The ruined abbey, the 
stream and old bridge and some of the 
houses near it where they still hang out 
washing on poles as they do in Edinburgh, 
are all much as he saw them. The room 
where she slept, and Montrose a century 
later, still shows its tapestry, in dim blues 
and greens, of the meeting of Jacob and 
Esau. It was there-she lay so ill that they 
opened the window to release her soul in 
death, according to a belief far older than 
Christianity. She did not die—‘‘Would to 
God that I had died in Jedburgh,” she is 
supposed to have said later, and the sad 
echo of her words may well have haunted 
Montrose during the night that followed 
his fruitless waiting, as he lay hearing the 
wild swans that fly up-river on autumn 
nights, the beat of their great wings 
making the noise of a small engine. 
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That was the end of his Annus Mirabilis; 
the Marvellous Year of victories had come 
full circle. Ina few days the remnants 
of his army, once more making for the 
friendly hills, were surprised and annihil- 
ated at Philiphaugh. For weeks after, the 
slaughter of prisoners and women went on, 
and left its mark on the countryside in 
names like the Hill of the Dead Wife, and 
Slain Man’s Lee. 

Six years later he returned from exile 
abroad to that last fore-doomed campaign, 
when he landed with a few levies on the 
north-east coast and marched down to- 
wards the head of the dark wooded shores 
of the Dornoch Firth where the hills sub- 
side into a little plain. He camped below 
one of these lower hills, called the Hill of 
the Scraggy Wood. The hills there now 
are called the Hill of Lamentation and the 
Mount of Tears, for it was there, at Carbis- 
dale, where he was delayed by false hopes 
of reinforcements, that his minute army 
was surprised by far greater numbers and 
cut to pieces. The people still speak of 
that frightful slaughter as if it were in 
living memory. 

Montrose himself was wounded and had 
his horse killed under him, but escaped 
into the hills. He might easily have 
reached safety in the north, but he 
wandered westward, as he had so often 
done before when he had led his men from 
their attacks on the eastern plains into the 
hills in the west. But those hills were fam- 
iliar to him; these were strangers. In the 
bitter dead cold of a northern spring he 
wandered through country that grew more 
and more bleak and livid, a country like 
the end of the world. Mountains of rock 
shoot starkly upwards out of the boggy 
ground. There was scarcely food here for 
the crows. Starving, in pain and fever 
from his wounds, Montrose surrendered at 
last, to the hills of Ben More and Suilven, 
to Canisp and Coulmore. 

The herdsmen to whom he gave himself 
up, led him to their master, MacLeod 
of Assynt. Montrose had thought him 
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Frank Johnston 


‘That was the end of his Annus Mirabilis.’ Montrose went into exile abroad. When he returned, 
six years later, he landed at Duncansby (above) near John o° Groats 


ae 


Robert M. Adan 
Heading south, his minute army was surprised and slaughtered at Carbisdale, above Dornoch Firth 


friendly, but he was brought as a prisoner 
to the Castle of Ardvreck, whose ruins re- 
main, reflected in the grey waters of the 
loch. The Laird of Assynt sold his pris- 
oner to Argyll, claiming the reward that 
had been placed upon his head. It was 
paid in meal, and three parts of it sour. 
Montrose was led south in chains, 
through the cities he had conquered, to 
Edinburgh to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered. A storm of protests and peti- 
tions came fromall the countries of Europe, 
but Argyll, as head of the Government, 
hurried on the execution without a trial. 
Montrose was led through the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, where the tall, crazy, angry- 
looking houses rise higher and _ higher, 
tottering forward over each other’s shoul- 
ders, alive with people craning their necks 
from doors and windows to see him go by 
to his death. They had hired men from 
all over Scotland to throw stones and filth 
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obert M. am 
Montrose fled northwards through the bleak mountains. He surrendered at last, starving, in the 
hills of Ben More and was brought as a prisoner to Ardureck Castle on Loch Assynt 


at him, and his hands were bound behind 
his back that he might not defend his 
face. The streets buzzed and shouted with 
fury. 

But when he came in the hangman’s 
cart, they fell silent, looking on his face, 
and some dropped to their knees, praying. 

That ragged outline of Edinburgh and 
its mighty castle, cut sharp against the 
sky, houses like crags, steep flights of steps 
shooting downhill, gusts of angry wind 
that whip round the corners, flicking dust 
and rustling onion-skins and tears into 
one’s eyes—all those are there now, even 
as on Montrose’s last day on earth—and a 
certain stone balcony jutting out on Moray 
House where, on that day, a wedding 
party of gay young people stepped out to 
see the show. It was the wedding of 
Argyll’s son. From behind the window, 
for one instant, Argyll’s yellow face looked 
down upon his enemy, then hid itself. 
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The Grassmarket, Edinburgh, where Montrose was hanged in 1650 


Trafalgar Square 


by H. V. MORTON 


London, in this Coronation year, 1s for once consciously trying to live up to its position as ‘Heart 
of the Empire’; Trafalgar Square has an excellent claim to be regarded as the heart of London; 
and Mr Morton, by his many 'well-known books on London scenes and characters, is particularly 


entitled to describe tt. 


Under his expert guidance, not only our visitors but most Londoners 


will discover a new interest in what he considers the most satisfactory and least explored of 
London’s familiar sights 


WHEN the thousands of strangers now in 
London for the Coronation have returned 
to their own countries, what view will re- 
main with them as the supreme expression 
of London? Will it be the Bank at mid- 
day, with its crowded streets; St Paul’s 
Cathedral, with its clouds of pigeons; 
Buckingham Palace; the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; Piccadilly; or Trafalgar Square? 

Trafalgar Square is in many ways the 
most satisfactory sight in London, but it 
is also the least explored. Everyone knows 
it, but often only by sight. It is a part 
of London that most people take on trust 
as they go past in an omnibus. It is so like 
all the pictures they have seen of it; and 
they leave it at that. 

This square is the only ‘grand place’ in 
London which looks as though it has been 
deliberately planned, although it remains 
by virtue of its geographical position merely 
the half-way house between the City and 
the West End. For every person who has 
explored this square and knows it in- 
side out, there are hundreds, probably 
thousands, who see it every day but have 
never set foot in it. 

It has always seemed to me that Trafal- 
gar Square, belonging neither to the Bank 
nor to Piccadilly, not to the East nor to the 
West, is a curiously detached No Man’s 
Land in the very heart of London. It has 
a life and a population of its own. 

The loungers who decorate its granite 
walls belong in some odd way to Trafalgar 
Square and would be out of place else- 
where. The small boys who haunt the 
fountains in the summer time and attempt 
to paddle, and even bathe, in them during 


heat waves, when the police are not look- 
ing, are undoubtedly Trafalgar Square 
boys, and would not be as happy by the 
Serpentine or at the more attractive duck- 
haunted waters of St James’s Park. The 
orators who, from time to time, proclaim 
their fiery principles from the plinth of 
Nelson’s Column are in a different cate- 
gory from those who advocate freakish or 
subsidized opinions in Hyde Park. A 
meeting in Hyde Park which begins with 
great vigour often ends in laughter, but 
a Trafalgar Square meeting is grim and 
determined. 

Almost the only people who frequent 
Trafalgar Square, yet are not of it, are 
those strange persons, numbered among 
London’s more charming mysteries, whose 
self-imposed task it is to feed the already 
plump and bulging pigeons in our public 
places. These men and women arrive in 
Trafalgar Square and scatter bread-crumbs 
or maize with the curious, complete absorp- 
tion of the bird-feeder, then depart in the 
direction of the Hyde Park sparrows or 
the ever-hungry pigeons of St Paul’s. 

Trafalgar Square holds an interesting 
position among the open spaces of London. 
People rarely sit there comfortably to 
smoke their pipes and meditate for hours, 
as they do even in Leicester Square. They 
linger for a time and move on: they always 
move on. 

With the curious trick of London squares 
for perpetuating an atmosphere of the past, 
Trafalgar Square still remains a halting 
place between the City and the West: the 
mediaeval ‘hiker’, tramping from the dis- 
tant city along the strand of the river, 
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fox Photos 
Trafalgar Square from the east, looking past Nelson’s Column to Canada House and on into Cockspur 
Street, where the offices of several passenger shipping-lines are concentrated 


John AGE 
From the south-west. The National Gallery (built to the designs of Wilkins in 1832-38) occupies 
the north side, St Martin’ s-in-the-Fields the corner, and South Africa House the east 


Dee. Weis 


Facing Whitehall stands Charles I, still honoured with an annual service es faithful Jacobites 
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a free country all can express their opinions, and the broad plinth of Nelson’s column accommodates 
th those whom the spirit moves to protest against the use of force to prosecute national arms, and 
those who collect funds for the Navy League on Trafalgar Day 


Fox Photos 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Sour lions keep watch. 


used to sit here and rest for a moment 
before he moved on towards the meadows 
and hedge-banks of Piccadilly. 

I suggest to the provincial, the Dominion 
visitor, the foreigner, and even to the Lon- 
doner, that Trafalgar Square is well worth 
investigating, even were this year not the 
centenary of the first mention in print of 
the Nelson Column. Let us examine the 
interesting history of this Square. 

Nelson was shot down on the quarter- 
deck of the Victory on October 21, 1805. 
The news was published in England eleven 
days later. The body of the hero, pre- 
served in spirit, was brought home in the 
New Year of 1806, to lie in state in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich from January 5 
until January 8. Nelson’s funeral took 
place on January 9g, and he lies in the 


G. Denes 
While young Londoners indulge their taste for navigation around the fountains, Landseer’s 


They did not join the Square until 1867 


crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral, his coffin 
made of the mainmast of the French ship, 
LI’ Orient, enclosed within a black-and-white 
marble sarcophagus, which for centuries 
had been lying neglected at Windsor 
Castle and had been made by Toregiano 
for the body of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The nation, wild with joy for the victory 
of Trafalgar, was at the same time stunned 
by Nelson’s death. A national memorial 
was talked of and subscribed for, but for 
various reasons it hung fire. ‘Twenty-six 
years were to elapse from the death of 
Nelson until that time when the gratitude 
of his countrymen took shape in Trafalgar 
Square. 

It has never been a simple or rapid pro- 
cess to clear so large a portion of London 
of existing bricks and mortar. It was not, 
therefore, until 1831 that the site of the 
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present square was cleared of the old- 
fashioned hovels and houses which covered 
it. The ground to the north, where the 
National Gallery now stands, had for cen- 
turies been occupied by the Royal Mews. 
The word ‘mew’ is an ancient term for the 
cage in which falcons were kept during the 
process of mewing, or moulting. 

Kings of England had mewed their 
hawks at Charing as early as 1377. When 
the royal stables in Bloomsbury perished 
by fire in 1537, Henry VIII removed his 
falcons from the Mews and stabled his 
horses there instead. The king’s horses 
and carriages were kept in the old Royal 
Mews from 1537 until the reign of George 
IV, but during that time the word ‘mews’, 
or ‘meuse’, had become so twisted from its 
original significance that it meant, and in 
London continues to mean, a stable for 
horses. 


* * 


The fine church of St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, with its superb Corinthian portico, 
was already over a century old when the 
site of Trafalgar Square was cleared. It 
replaced a still older church in which three 
vastly different infants had been christened 
—Francis Bacon, John Hampden, and 
Charles I[I—and in which the funeral ser- 
vice had been read over the bodies of Nell 
Gwynn and of the sculptor Roubillac, the 
creator of that bizarre and grisly memorial 
to Lady Elizabeth Nightingale in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Another feature of Charing Cross which 
existed then was the statue of Charles I 
facing Whitehall and the scene of his execu- 
tion. The statue stands almost on the site 
of the Cross at Charing which marked the 
last resting-place of Queen Eleanor’s body 
on its journey from Grantham to West- 
minster Abbey. The original Charing 
Cross was removed in 1647 and a memorial 
—not a replica, as so often stated—was 
erected in 1865 inside Charing Cross Sta- 
tion yard. Not far from the site once 
occupied by Charing Cross stood Charing 
Cross pillory, a form of punishment that, 
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it is strange to realize, was abolished in 
England only in 1837, exactly a century 
ago this year. 

The statue of Charles I has a curious 
history. It was made by Hubert le Sueur, 
as an inscription on the left forefoot of the 
horse testifies, in 1633. Charles at that 
time was very much king and autocrat, 
and the statue was made to decorate 
the Roehampton gardens of Lord Weston, 
who became the Earl of Portland. It was 
never erected, but;.after the king’s death, 
was handed by the Republicans to a 
brazier named John Revett, or Rivett, 
with strict orders that it must be broken 
up. This man, however, was either a 
Royalist or an acute political weather- 
cock, for he secretly buried the statue, at 
the same time driving a fine trade in 
souvenirs of the Royal Martyr—knives 
and forks with bronze handles—which 
everyone believed were made of the con- 
demned horseman. At the Restoration, 
Master Revett dug up the statue of Charles 
I, and presented it to Charles II. After an 
interval of embarrassed uncertainty it was 
put up at Charing Cross, adding to the 
fame of its resurrection the distinction of 
being the first equestrian statue erected in 
Great Britain. It was the custom in past 
times to deck the statue with oak boughs 
on May 28, the anniversary of the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. But Oak Apple Day is 
now one of our forgotten national festivals 
—except at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
Instead of oak boughs, the statue of Charles 
is decked with winter blossoms on January 
30, the anniversary of his death, by a small 
band of Jacobites, who go there faithfully 
every year with pipers. The stone plinth 
of the statue, which is said to have been 
carved by Grinling Gibbons, is more 
heavily encrusted with fossil fish and shell- 
fish than any other piece of Portland stone 
in London. 

Such survivors of an older London as 
this statue and St Martin’s Church must 
have viewed with surprise the disappear- 
ance of the Royal Mews, Northumberland 
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John H. Stone 
Chantrey’s statue of George IV and St Martin’s Church, erected a century before the Square was cleared 


London’s heart is not of stone—tndeed, 
no city in the world does its duty by the 
unfortunate with greater compassion—but 
the pavements of Trafalgar Square are 
a hard place to pick up a living. Never- 
theless, unemployed ex-service men— 


Hans Go 


Gilbert Cousland 


—have found a means of adding to a 
scanty pension or unemployment allow- 
ance in the provision of seed for those 
bird-lovers (or, at least, bird-feeders) 
who lavish their attentions on the 
‘already plump and bulging’ pigeons of 
the Square 


His boots are battered and he is 
past his prime. The trade he grew 
up in no longer wants elderly men. 
With all his possessions in an old 
army haversack he takes a moment’s 
rest in Trafalgar Square before 
moving on 


+ADTI\ \-THE-BELD 
The pavement-artist proper draws MWh 
in chalk on the pavement. Alongside |)” 
St Martins church an artist of x 

another category, who claims to have...» 

‘exhibited throughout Europe’, has ow*® 

established himself. Portraiture, ~~ 
with Royalty as a side-line, 1s his 
speciality 


The steps of the church at this busy 
corner are rarely without their seller 
of clockwork toys: the crawling 
babies, agitated manikins and 
whirring animals that the home- 
ward-bound citizen 1s surprised 
into buying as a present for the 
children 


Photographs by Gilbert Cousland 
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House, and many another landmark of old 
London which vanished to make way for 
Nelson. 

“The finest site in Europe,” said Sir 
Robert Walpole. And the people of Lon- 
don, flocking to that then empty space, 
feasted their eyes upon the skeleton of a 
Greenland Whale, 95 feet long and 25 tons 
in weight, erected by a showman on the 
spot where Nelson’s Column was to stand; 
ladders were provided by means of which 
the curious could walk about on the 
leviathan’s ribs. 

In 1837 Trafalgar Square was more or 
less as we know it today, except that there 
was no column, no Nelson and no foun- 
tains. It was an open space surrounded by 
many of the present buildings and named 
in memory of Trafalgar. 

The first mention of the Nelson Column 
seems to have been made in the correspond- 
ence columns of The Times on September 
g, 1837. A reader, who signed himself 
‘J. B.’, asked whether the time had not ar- 
rived when ‘some worthy trophy or statue, 
commemorating the glorious victories of 
the immortal Nelson’ should be placed in 
the centre of the Square. 

That the memorial should be a column 
was, it is believed, suggested by the Duke 
of Wellington. Sculptors were invited to 
compete. In January 1839, one hundred 
and eighteen drawings and _ forty-one 
models had been submitted. The prize of 
£250 was awarded to William Railton for 
his column, an enlarged copy of one of the 
columns of the Temple of Mars Ultor in 
Rome. ‘The critics were, of course, diffi- 
cult. Chantrey, among others, strongly 
objected to the column unless, like the 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus in 
Rome, its shaft was to be covered with 
biographical sculptures. 

The committee adhered to Railton’s 
design, and in 1843 the seventeen-feet-high 
figure of Nelson, the work of E. H. Bailey, 
which is not made of bronze, as so many 
Londoners believe, but of Craigleith stone 
62 


given by the Duke of Buccleuch, gazed 
at last over London. The bell-shaped 
capital on which the stone figure is 
mounted was cast from the guns of the 
Royal George. Some few days before the 
admiral took up his commanding position 
on the main-mast of London, fourteen 
persons ascended the scaffolding and dined 
on top of the empty column. The wine 
list has never been published! 

The four lions (they are really the same 
lion repeated) are the work of Sir Edwin 
Landseer and were the last-comers to the 
Square. Landseer was commissioned to 
model these lions during that period of his 
life when a profound mental depression 
almost threatened his reason, and his delay 
in producing the lions became a rather 
long-drawn-out jest among writers for the 
London press, much as the delay in 
rebuilding Waterloo Bridge became a 
humorous topic in our time. Poor Land- 
seer at length produced his lions, only to 
find that the wits and critics made fun 
of them, although a later generation has 
taken a more appreciative attitude. When 
the lions joined the Square in 1867, Nelson 
had been standing on his column for 
twenty-four years. 

The Square contains one or two things 
which perhaps even Londoners do not 
know. 

In the north-east corner is the statue 
of George IV, by Chantrey, originally 
intended for the top of the Marble Arch 
when it stood in front of Buckingham 
Palace. The Marble Arch was removed 
to its present position in 1850, and so. 
His Majesty found a less precarious foot- 
hold for his horse in Trafalgar Square. 

A feature of Trafalgar Square, which 
many people have never noticed, is the set 
of Imperial standard measures of length. 
These are to be seen along the north wall, 
where they have been on view since 1875. 
Now and then throughout the year two 
young men may be seen stretching a tape- 
measure over the Imperial standard. Each 


G. Denes 
On the north wall of the inner square ts a set of Im- 
pertal standard measures of length 
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Four octagonal lamp-globes are, reputedly, original 
lanterns from Nelson’s Victory. The pillar sup- 
porting one of them is a police call-box 


A, Costa 
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tape-measure manufactured at home or 
abroad is, in theory, checked up in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The Square, like Whitehall and many 
other streets in Westminster, is lit by gas, 
although outside the enclosure gas and 
electric standards are both in use. Among 
the lamps round the square are four 
peculiar octagonal glass globes, two on the 
north side facing the National Gallery, 
and two, slightly larger in size, at the south 
corners of the Square. 

There is a tradition in the Office of 
Works and in the Gas Light and Coke 
Company that these are the original old 
oil lanterns from the Victory. The officials 
of the Office of Works and of the Gas Com- 
pany always refer to these eight-sided lan- 
terns as ‘the Battle Lamps’, and cleaners 
receive extra pay for keeping them in 
order. 

At the south-east corner of the Square 
is a massive stone lamp- pillar which 
thousands pass every day without realizing 
that it is not quite what it seems. It has 
a door. There is a telephone inside. 
Two or three slits in the stone afford an 
admirable view of the Square and of the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column. The pillar is 
really a police call-box. 


* * * 


Canada stands to the west of the Square. 
The offices of the High Commissioner gaze 
across to the east side, where the Union of 
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South Africa occupies a site which even 
those of us who are not yet senile remem- 
ber as the famous old Morley’s Hotel. 

The Reverend Pat McCormick can 
sometimes be seen sitting beneath the 
pillars of St Martin’s, collecting for some 
good cause. Itis on the steps of his church 
that every year at Christmas-time stands a 
sight so familiar to London: a lit Christmas 
tree shining in the night. But there is 
another light always shining in St Martin’s 
porch. It is alight set there to guide all 
poor men-and women who have nowhere 
to sleep. The crypt of St Martin’s is 
always open and always warm. 

On a summer’s day with the pigeons 
wheeling, settling and scattering at some 
unfamiliar sound, the dark-hued dignity 
of Trafalgar Square is a memory of Lon- 
don that will not quickly fade from the 
mind. 

High above the Square stands Nelson, 
with four sable lions guarding the corners 
of the plinth. He gazes over the roofs of 
the Admiralty down Whitehall, towards 
the towers of Westminster. Henley saw 
him once in an October sunset, and he 
wrote : 


High aloft 
Over his couchant Lions in a haze 
Shimmering and bland and soft, 
A dust of chrysoprase, 
Our sailor takes the golden gaze 
Of the saluting sun, and flames superb 
As once he flamed it on his ocean round. 
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The English Highway 


by S. P. B. MAIS 


From the days of Roman occupation until 1937 England has possessed no national road system. 
Napoleon endowed France with her magnificent routes nationales; Hiiler’s Germany and Musso- 
lint’s Italy have their Autobahnen and autostrade; the United States of America, many of them 
as large as several European countries put together, employed their post-War prosperity to good effect 


in the construction of highways for long-distance traffic. 


With all these examples before him, the 


Minster of Transport should be able—tf the powers conferred on him by Parliament are adequate— 
to make the most of an opportunity such as no Englishman ever had before 


Tue first English roads were hunting trails 
or trade routes. Over Willersey Hill on 
the borders of Worcestershire and Glou- 
cestershire there runs a road that, to judge 
from the depth of the grooves in the lime- 
stone, may have been first used ten 
thousand years ago. 

The oldest of the tracks are the Ridge- 
ways of prehistoric Britain which run along 
the crest of the chalk downs in the south 
country. The way from camp to camp was 
marked by burial mounds and barrows 
erected on the skyline. Some of the camps, 
such as Maiden Castle with its triple ring 
of earth-works sixty feet high, were for 
fortification; some were simply cattle- 
kraals, to protect the flocks and herds 
against wolves. They were built by the 
men who erected the stone circles of 
Avebury, the Rollright Stones and finally 
the Sun Temple of Stonehenge. 

The Ridgeways were succeeded by tracks 
along the lower slopes of the hills, called 
Harrow Ways, of which the Pilgrims’ Way 
from Winchester to Canterbury is the best 
known. These date from the latter part of 
the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages. 

It is generally accepted that the Foss 
Way, Icknield Way, Watling Street and 
Ermine Street were all at least partially 
in existence before the Romans came, and 
that the invaders adapted them to their 
needs. But it has to be remembered that 
we do not know the names given by the 
Romans to any of the roads in Britain, nor 
do we know whether they gave them 
names at all. 

The Ordnance Survey map of Roman 
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Britain shows a country well provided with 
internal communications—a network of 
carefully planned roads connecting the 
chief centres with each other and with 
the ports. London was the hub from 
which the principal highways radiated: 
to the Channel ports and Chichester 
(Regnum) in the south, to Silchester 
(Calleva Atrebatum) in the west, to 
Chester (Deva).and York (Eburacum) in 
the north, and to Colchester (Camulo- 
dunum) in the east. 

While the natives had been content to 
follow the prehistoric tracks along high, 
hard, open ground, the Roman surveyors 
plunged boldly through forest and swamp 
from one important centre to another, 
diverging from the shortest route only to 
circumvent or take advantage of natural 
features. Among these, rivers and river- 
crossings played a considerable part, for 
the alignment of roads was frequently 
determined by the existence of fords or of 
places where the actual stream could be 
approached with a minimum of causeway- 
building on either side. The rivers them- 
selves were crossed both by fords and by 
bridges, some of timber and others with 
stone piers and arches. 

The characteristic for which Roman 
roads are best known—their straightness— 
has in fact been exaggerated. Watling 
Street has seven different straight lengths 
between Dover (Dubris) and Viroconium. 
The Foss Way, north of Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, is nowhere straight for long. It 
curves to avoid valleys, and sometimes 
bends to follow earlier tracks; but it is 
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The earliest roads in Britain 
were the Ridgeways along 
the watersheds. One of these, 
connecting with what the 
Saxons called the Icknield 
Way, 1s here seen on the 


Berkshire Downs, with part 
of ‘Grim’s Ditch’ on the left 


The Roman engineers drove 
their roads straight across 
country, as is clearly shown 
by this air-view of the Roman 
road running south-east to- 
wards Winchester. Itincludes 
a stretch of about twelve 
miles, most of which has 
been adapted for modern use 
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The roads of mediaeval England were unfit for much wheeled traffic, but this wllumination— 


never, in all its 182-mile journey from 
Axminster to Lincoln (Lindum), more 
than six miles from a straight line. 

The Roman roads were built to last, 
often on a raised causeway of earth or 
stones, obtained from nearby. Local stone 
was always used for metalling the surface: 
occasionally a pavement of slabs was made, 
but layers of stone and gravel, in the 
manner of the modern macadamized road, 
were more common. Such surfaces were 
well able to carry wheeled traffic, and the 
waggons that travelled over them had the 
same width as the standard railway gauge 
—4 feet 8} inches—adopted by George 
Stephenson from the width of the Roman 
chariot. 

A glance at the Ordnance Survey map 
of England in the Dark Ages (A.D. 410 to 
871) gives the impression that there were 
then practically no communications at all. 
This impression, however, issomewhat mis- 
leading, as the compilers have only shown 
the roads and tracks for the use of which 
reliable evidence exists: part of the Roman 
road from Canterbury to London; the 
Icknield Way and the Ridgeway along the 
Berkshire and Wiltshire downs connecting 
with it. Elsewhere there is nothing at all 
save Wansdyke (Wodnes Dic), Bokerly 
Ditch and a few other ‘dykes’ and ‘ditches’ 
that were probably either defensive works 
thrown up by Romanized Britons against 
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the Anglo-Saxon invaders or fortified 
boundary lines, like the dyke established 
in the eighth century by Offa, King of 
Mercia, to mark his frontier against Wales. 

What the map does clearly indicate is the 
extent to which the framework of Roman 
Britain was obliterated after the last 
legions had been withdrawn at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. No doubt the 
Roman roads continued to exist, serving to 
hasten the pace of conquest and destruc- 
tion by Saxon, Dane and Norman. But 
the stone bridges collapsed and the roads 
were buried under mud and dust. The 
process of disintegration is well described 
by Professor G. M. Trevelyan: ‘For cen- 
turies wild tribes, who only knew the name 
of Caesar as a myth, trod his gigantic high- 
ways and gave them the fantastic names of 
Watling Street, Ermine Street and the Foss 
Way. Gradually the stones subsided and 
men were too careless and ignorant to 
replace them. Next, the road was used 
as a quarry, when the mediaeval English- 
man, having somewhat exhausted his 
timber, began to build for himself dwell- 
ing-houses of stone. From driving roads 
they declined into pack-horse tracks, finally 
disappearing for the most part in moor or 
plough land.’ 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that there was little or no traffic 
on the English roads during the next thou- 
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—dating from about 1340 affords evidence that Royal ladies, at least, travelled in coaches 


sand years. There was in fact an enor- 
mous amount of wayfaring life, but most of 
the travelling was done on foot or on horse- 
back, and nearly all goods were carried on 
the backs of animals. All pack-horses and 
many foot-passengers, being unshod, prob- 
ably preferred soft earthen roads. Even 
the Saxons must certainly have kept some 
roads in fair repair in order to allow of 
Harold marching with his horsemen, in 
1066, from Stamford Bridge near York to 
London in four days, at the rate of fifty 
miles a day. 

‘In the Middle Ages roads were little 
more than riding-ways’, says Trevelyan. 
But ox-waggons carried the heavy stone 
for the building of cathedrals; King John’s 
baggage, lost in the Wash, was in waggons; 
and the ladies of Edward I’s court travelled 
to Scotland in stage-coaches, while he him- 
self was carried in a horse-litter. 

J. J. Jusserand, in his Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages, shows what a surprising 
amount of traffic there was. The Court 
travelled up and down with large retinues; 
judges had to travel to assizes; there were 
wool merchants on their way to and from 
the Cotswolds; there were jugglers going 
from fair to fair and itinerant preachers and 
friars of every order, as we see from 
Chaucer’s list of pilgrims bound for Can- 
terbury. The great fairs, held in the driest 
months, attracted tin-miners from Corn- 


wall, lead-miners from Derbyshire, salt- 
workers from Worcestershire and_ iron- 
founders from Sussex to meet the Flemish 
weavers, the Italian silk mercers, Oriental 
jewel sellers and fur-dealers from the Baltic. 

That travellers were encouraged to keep 
to the high-road is evident from this 
decree of King Alfred: ‘If a far-coming 
man or a stranger through a wood out of 
the highway neither shout nor blow his 
horn, he is to be held for a thief and either 
slain or redeemed’. And in Edward I’s 
reign the Statute of Winchester commanded 
‘that highways leading from one market 
town to another shall be enlarged, where- 
as bushes, woods or dykes be, so that there 
be neither dyke nor bush, whereby a man 
may lurk to do hurt, within two hundred 
foot of the one side and two hundred foot 
on the other side of the way’. 

In the Middle Ages the power of the 
monasteries was at its height, and respon- 
sibility for road improvement was divided 
between the monks, the traders, the lords of 
the manor and the local townships. To the 
monks, also, we owe many of our medi- 
aeval stone bridges. Piousmenand women 
left money to the monasteries for the up- 
keep of bridges and roads. 

Between 1350 and 1550, however, travel- 
ling diminished considerably. The fairs 
became less popular, and long before the 
dissolution of the monasteries the monks 
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grew indolent about road repairs and 
benefactors no longer felt the urge to 
build bridges. 

A curious anomaly arose: the roads be- 
came worse because of the increase of 
wheeled traffic, which caused such deep 
ruts in the wet, soft mud that carriages 
sank to their axles and had to remain 
bogged until teams of oxen hauled them 
out; pack-animals churned up the wet 
clay, and things became so bad that in 
Queen Mary’s reign Parliament was driven 
to pass the first of the statutes dealing with 
road maintenance. 

According to this Statute Labour Act of 
1555 each parish was forced to provide 
from among its own inhabitants a Sur- 
veyor of Highways who was to receive no 
fee, but whose duty it was to extract gra- 
tuitously from the parishioners all the 
manual labour, tools, horses and carts 
needed. In addition he had to procure 
the unpaid personal service of every in- 
habitant to work on the road for eight 
hours on four, and later on six, consecu- 
tive days in the year. 

It was an onerous appointment. Three 
times a year the Surveyor had to make a 
presentment upon oath as to the condition 
of his roads, see that landowners kept their 
hedges cut, stand up in the parish church 
and proclaim defaulters and keep a strict 
look-out for waggons that were drawn by 
more than the legal number of horses. 

This statute labour was very unpopular. 
The work was always avoided when pos- 
sible and the highways went from bad to 
worse. ‘The inhabitants sent substitutes 
who became known as the ‘King’s loiterers’ 
because they divided their time between 
standing still, prating and holding up 
passers-by for largess. The Surveyors 
themselves were characterized as ‘spirit- 
less, ignorant, lazy, sauntering people’. 
It soon became true to say that the high- 
ways were protected against traffic, rather 
than improved for it. 

But it is time we had a look at another 
Ordnance Survey map, that of 17th- 
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century England. It comes with as big 
a surprise after the map of England in 
the Dark Ages as that map did in con- 
trast with the one showing England under 
the Romans. For, once more, we are 
surprised to see what an intricate network 
of roads there is. Indeed there is a close 
comparison to be drawn between the map 
of ‘British Roads to be Nationalized’ pub- 
lished in The Times of November 6, 1936, 
and the Ordnance Survey map of 17th- 
century England. 

At first sight they look identical: the 
map of Commonwealth England appears 
to contain quite as many roads as our 
modern map of trunk and main roads. 
As a result, one would expect the England 
of that period to have possessed easy com- 
munications—which was far from being the 
case. It was the state of the roads, not 
their number, that was at fault. 

This condition was due to two causes. 
First to the marked increase in road traffic 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, brought 
about by the sudden rise of England to 
commercial importance and the steady 
substitution of pasture for arable cultiva- 
tion, which meant that the English roads 
were trodden by myriads of cattle. And 
secondly to Parliament’s error in trying 
to compel the traffic to fit the road by 
irritating and contradictory laws which 
demanded that carts should have only 
two wheels; that they should not be drawn 
by more than five horses or six oxen; that 
they should not carry a load of over a ton 
between October 1st and May Ist or over 
1% tons between May and October; that 
the rims of the wheels should not exceed 
4 inches in breadth: later, that the rims 
should not be less than 9 inches in breadth, 
and later again, that if they were 16 inches 
broad they could travel free of toll. 

Englishmen and women had always 
travelled on horseback, and there was no 
diminution in riding in the age of John 
Hampden, Defoe or John Wesley. Com- 
mercial travellers and lawyers, parsons and 
politicians all rode post, ‘thickly wrapped 
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Before the railway age began in the 1830’ s, coaches crowded the English roads,improved by the Turnpike 
Trusts and the new construction methods of Telford and McAdam, and the inns that served them 


in riding-cloaks, and with jackboots up 
to their hips, splashing through mud and 
mire, between London and Holyhead in 
six days’. 

In 1694 the highways were grown so 
‘foundrous’ that the owners of lands ‘have 
been necessitated their fences to lie down, 
and to permit people to travel over their 
inclosed ground’. Defoe tells us that one 
of the great highways was only passable in 
the middle of summer after the coal car- 
riages had beaten the way. In 1739 two 
travellers riding from Glasgow to London 
complained that they found no hard road 
till they reached Grantham. 

But the latter part of the 17th century 
saw the beginning of a process by which 
the condition of the main roads was 
steadily improved as the next century wore 
on. This was the creation, under Acts of 
Parliament from 1663 onwards, of the 
Turnpike Trusts—local bodies of land- 


owners authorized, in return for the right 
to collect tolls on traffic, to maintain 
specified lengths of road. The turnpike 
principle was first applied to the arterial 
roads leading northwards and north-east- 
wards out of London. Its application was, 
however, only gradual and spasmodic. 
During the second half of the 18th century 
the turnpike system was rapidly extended, 
and over 450 Turnpike Trusts were estab- 
lished by Parliament between 1760 and 
1774- 

Although it was still quicker to travel on 
horseback, an increasing number of pass- 
engers used the stage-coaches which mul- 
tiplied on the main roads, and the time 
taken by these to accomplish their journeys 
decreased to a marked extent. As early as 
1658, for example, coaches had run regu- 
larly from London to York in four days 
and in 1754 they got there no faster; but 
in 1774 two days sufficed for the trip. 
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Tis Photos 
In our closely populated country, only careful restrictive planning can prevent new roads like the 
‘by-pass’ (above), built to avoid the streets of Kingston, from generating more urban development 
and fresh congestion. Perhaps overhead roads (like Silvertown Way, below) may afford relief to 


through-traffic in congested areas 
Fox Photos 


Unfortunately, the Trustees knew nothing 
of the technicalities of road-making and 
merely laid large stones as a foundation 
with small stones and dirt-on top—a sur- 
face which was quickly ruined by rain 
and frost, the convex centre caving in. 
Road conditions, and with them the speed 
of travel, thus differed greatly in summer 
and winter, and also varied from district 
to district according to the nature of the 
subsoil. The best roads were found in 
sandstone or gravel country, the worst in 
heavy claylands like those of the Weald 
and Middlesex. In 1750 the people of 
Horsham wishing to get to London declared 
that they had to go down to the coast and 
round by Canterbury. Even the natives 
of Kensington complained that they lived 
there in the same solitude as if cast on 
a rock in the middle of the ocean, and 
‘all Londoners tell us that there is between 
them and us a great impassable gulf of 
mud’. The highways, in fact, remained 
very inadequate as a means of regular 
communication, even if the Turnpike 
Trusts, by establishing the principle that the 
user of the road should pay for its upkeep 
and improvement, did constitute a material 
advance over Parliament’s previous efforts 
to make traffic conform to the road. 

Moreover, the turnpike system was a 
failure in other respects. There was job- 
bery, bribery and corruption; complaints 
were levelled against the multiplicity of 
exemptions, the dishonesty of the toll- 
collectors, and the fact that the toll did 
not always go to repair the road. These 
abuses led to riots; and the penalty for 
burning turnpike houses was raised from 
three months’ hard labour to death. But 
the riots continued, especially in Bristol, 
Leeds and South Wales. 

The next effective step forward arose 
from the application of new methods to the 
work of road construction. A blind York- 
shireman, John Metcalf of Knaresborough, 
was the pioneer; but the two men who 
contributed most to the technique of road- 
making were both Scots. 
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Thomas Telford, the shepherd’s son of 
Eskdale, built over 3000 miles of road be- 
tween 1793 and 1833, as well as 2000 
bridges—Southey called him ‘Pontifex 
maximus’. Telford’sroad-making activities 
began in Shropshire, where he was sur- 
veyor of public works, but he turned his 
attention later to his native Scotland, im- 
proving its communications beyond all 
measure. His method was to lay a founda- 
tion of stone blocks set side by side with 
stone chips between them. He covered 
this with a layer of stones six inches thick 
and had the road carpet of gravel 24 inches 
thick on top of that. He relied on solid 
foundations and adequate drainage. 

John Loudon McAdam was not by call- 
ing an engineer, and only took up the 
road problem in middle age. Having 
experimented with road construction in 
Ayrshire and at Falmouth, where he was 
agent for revictualling the navy, he was 
enabled to apply his ideas to the roads 
round Bristol on his appointment as general 
surveyor there in 1816. So successful were 
the results that he was called upon to advise 
Turnpike Trustees all over the country. 
His methods were cheaper than those of 
Telford, since he omitted the expensive 
stone-paved foundation prescribed by the 
latter, laying instead on the soil a layer a 
foot thick of stone broken to an inch in 
diameter. His theory was that the natural 
subsoil would carry a road if it was kept dry 
by proper drainage at the sides and a rain- 
proof surface. He had a passion for per- 
sonal investigation and travelled, accord- 
ing to his own statement, all the roads 
between Inverness and Land’s End. 

As a result of McAdam’s improvements 
a thousand new miles of turnpike were 
constructed between 1818 and 1829. This 
was the apex of the coaching era, when no 
fewer than 3000 coaches and 150,000 
horses were on the road. In London eighty 
coaches left every day for the north from 
one tavern alone; fifty-three left another 
tavern daily for the west. 

Then, in the 1830’s, came what McAdam 
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The Times 


A by-pass road, sweeping through unspoilt countryside, may delight the traveller's eye, as the one 
west of Guildford and Godalming shows—but only uf ribbon development is prevented 


described as ‘the calamity of railways’. 
Every coach had to be taken off the road 
as soon as ever the railway along its route 
was opened to passengers. ‘The last stage- 
coach ran in 1843. Thus the roads were 
robbed of their main interest from the 
standpoint of national, as opposed to local 
communications, and the Turnpike Trusts 
were deprived of an important item of their 
revenue. 

The history of road legislation in the 
1gth century is intricate and obscure. At 
the beginning of it, 1100 Turnpike Trusts 
administered some 22,000 miles of high- 
way. The remaining 105,000 miles were 
under parochial control. The General 
Highway Act of 1835 codified the law and 
repealed almost all existing statutes for 
highways, but it made the mistake of taking 
the parish as the unit of administration. 
There were thus some 15,000 separate 
authorities in charge of the roads. Be- 
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tween 1835 and 1850 over a dozen Bills 
were promoted to remedy this state of 
affairs, but not until 1862 was a General 
Highway Act passed which empowered 
Justices in Quarter Sessions to combine 
parishes compulsorily into Highway Dis- 
tricts under Highway Boards. 

The supreme government authority was 
the Home Office, which took no pains to 
see that local authorities used their powers. 
Hence the muddle continued, and although 
in the next 20 years about 8500 parishes 
were combined into 424 Highway Districts, 
half the road administration remained 
under the control of the parish. In 1872 
supervision of highways was transferred 
from the Home Office to the recently 
formed Local Government Board, which 
combined this function with responsibility 
for Public Health and Poor Law adminis- 
tration. In a few years this led to the 
abolition of parochial independence in 
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Where new suburbs and villages 
are being laid out, there is no 
reason why the example of Mor- 
den (above) should not always 
be followed: here a wise foresight 
has provided dual carriage-ways, 
special stde-tracks for bicyclists, 
Senced-off pedestrian footpaths, 
and separate service-roads for 
houses set well back from the 
highway. Nothing, however, but 
their avoidance can obviate the 
delay and danger caused on our 
main roads by the narrow streets 
of old towns like Chester (right) 


John H. Stone 
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matters of road finance, the roads, after 
the Highways and Locomotives Act of 
1878, being directly administered by the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities and paid for 
out of a general Highway Rate. 

In 1888 County Councils were first 
established. A Local Government Act, 
passed in that year, placed on them the 
responsibility (which they have borne ever 
since, until last month) for maintaining all 
‘main’ roads in their respective counties. 
They had, however, no direct jurisdiction 
over ‘contributory’ or ‘secondary’ roads, 
which remained under the control of 
various District Councils. 

Up to 1894 there were still 5000 sepa- 
rate Highway Parishes responsible for their 
own roads. The Local Government Act 
of 1894 abolished both Highway Districts 
and Highway Parishes, and by the end of 
the century, as Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
say in their admirable work on Local 
Government, ‘the last trace of the im- 
memorial responsibility of the Parish for 
its highways may be said to have dis- 
appeared’, 

In 1910 the Road Board was instituted, 
largely to inaugurate the construction of 
new roads for the growing volume of motor 
traffic and to control expenditure and 
finance. In this year too the petrol tax was 
imposed, representing a fresh application 
of the principle already introduced under 
the Turnpike Acts, of making road-users 
pay for road maintenance. 

What, meanwhile, had happened to the 
Turnpike Trusts? In 1835, statute labour 
was abolished. This cost the ‘Trusts 
£200,000 a year. They were already 
£9,000,000 in debt, and were becoming 
increasingly unpopular. There were at 
one time 100 toll-gates within a four- 
mile radius of London, and even as late 
as 1864 there were six in the thirteen 
miles between Ledbury and Worcester. 
But after the Highways Act of 1862 the 
Turnpike Trusts began to drop out at the 
rate of 20 and 30 a year, and their 
roads were handed over to the Highway 
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Districts, or Highway Parishes, in which 
they lay. In 1890 only two turnpikes 
were left, and the last was abandoned 
five years later, almost exactly at the same 
moment as the parish ceased to be a high- 
way authority. 

According to McAdam the roads ‘ought 
to be considered as an artificial flooring 
forming a strong, smooth, solid surface, 
which should be at once capable of carry- 
ing great weights, and over which carriages 
may pass without. meeting any impedi- 
ment’. The fulfilment of this ideal would 
not have afforded a firm hold to the iron- 
shod hoof or the iron tyres of the coach of 
his day, but it exactly suited the new inven- 
tion which helped to restore the King’s 
Highway to public favour at the end of 
the roth century. After a full half- 
century of neglect, traffic came back to the 
road in the form of the rubber-tyred 
bicycle and (in 1885) of vehicles propelled 
by the light internal combustion engine. 

With the coming of the motor car, which 
required ‘a solid, coherent, waterproof, 
convex-surfaced, decently side- and sub- 
soil-drained mass secured against elemental 
disturbances’, the old dusty, gravelly, rough 
roads along which we used to drive in a 
dog-cart were gradually replaced by a 
highly specialized and costly road surface 
of great durability, composed either of 
blast-furnace slag sprayed with tar, of 
blocks or setts, or of concrete. 

Once more the scope of road traffic has 
become national and the railways have a 
rival.. The requirements of long-distance 
transport have compelled the National 
Government to consider the problem of — 
the main highways as a whole, and on 
April 1 this year the great revolution took 
place by which 4500 miles of trunk roads, 
approximately one-sixth of the entire 
mileage of the country’s first-grade roads, 
passed into the direct control of the Minis- 
ter of Transport. 

That such unification is necessary is 
evident from the most cursory inspection 
of any main road. The Great North Road, 
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With the highways, the roadside inns and hotels have revived. Prosperity will be theirs of th 
provide modern comforts, whether their exterior 1s ancient and picturesque or designed to harmont. 
with new surroundings. 


(Above) The ‘Chequers’, Tonbridge; (below) the ‘Myllet Arms’, Eali 
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The enormous increase in the number of motorists has given birth to a new form of inn—the ‘road- 
house’ where one can eat, drink, dance and bathe. ‘The Barn’ on the Barnet by-pass 
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New, also, ts the petrol station, which need not disfigure any landscape 


for instance, widens and narrows with the 
arbitrariness of an over-gorged snake. For 
190 miles it is still not broad enough to 
take more than one line of traffic in each 
direction. It has hitherto been controlled 
by 31 different local authorities, possessed of 
very unequal resources. The consequent 
changes in surfacing and methods of con- 
struction are a direct cause of accidents. 

Onthe 110 miles of road between London 
and Birmingham there are 23 different 
types of road surface, while on the Bristol 
road the width of the carriage-way varies 
1g times in 120 miles from a minimum of 
20 feet to a maximum of 40 feet. 

There are already about three million 
licensed motor vehicles on the road in this 
country—no other country in the world 
has anything like so many cars on its roads 
per square mile of its territory—and as a 
result 7000 people are killed and 225,000 
injured every year. 

These are some of the problems with 
which the Minister of Transport is faced. 
His five-year plan for road improvement 
will, it is estimated, entail the expenditure 
of £130,000,000. He is anxious that exist- 
ing amenities should be safeguarded and 
increased by, for instance, the planting 
and preservation of trees, the removal of 
disfiguring advertisements and the en- 
couragement of rural hedges. He is also 
concerned to avoid interference with build- 
ings of historic or architectural interest, 
commons, parks, playing-fields and open 
spaces used for recreation. Major roads, 
he believes, should wherever possible be 
carried over or under local roads, and 
where more than four roads join, a round- 
about should be made with subways or 
footbridges for pedestrians. 

The Belisha Beacons have already done 
a good deal indirectly to make road-users 
danger-conscious. Blind corners have been 
eliminated at dangerous cross-roads and 
sign-posts have been cut down to suit 
modern motor headlights; but no strongly 
heroic line has been taken with road prob- 
lems such as we see in the United States 
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highways and fly-overs, the Italian auto- 
strade, and Germany’s Autobahnen. Eng- 
land, however, is so thickly and continu- 
ously populated that it may well be 
doubted whether the provision of such 
speedways as these is desirable or neces- 
sary. But nearly all motorists are agreed 
on the necessity for the provision of dual 
carriage-ways, which will eliminate the 
possibility of head-on collisions. There 
are, of course, many dual carriage-ways 
already in existence. Special cycle-tracks, 
in addition to pathways, find a place in 
the newest schemes, as they do in the 
Netherlands, where the cyclist pays an 
annual tax of five shillings towards their 
upkeep. 

Mr Hore-Belisha’s attitude gives ground 
for hope that the better type of houses 
which already fringe the roads will be pre- 
served, and that where hotels are built 
they will be of the material that harmon- 
izes with the surroundings and not of the 
standardized stamp that so many breweries 
now rely on as propaganda for their indi- 
vidual beers. 

More roadside inns might with advan- 
tage model themselves on the Daylight Inn 
at Petts Wood, which fulfils the function 
of a community centre, by providing an 
attractive setting not only for drinking but 
for eating good meals. There are bed- 
rooms for guests, assembly halls for lec- 
tures, dances, whist drives and so on. The 
English wayside inn has for so long been a 
byword for inadequate and unimaginative 
catering that the highest praise is due to 
proprietors who provide such amenities as 
open-air swimming pools and good meals 
attractively served. Such innovations have 
justified themselves commercially over and 
over again. 

The need for by-passing all cities is 
obvious, as anyone who has tried to drive 
through the centre of Oxford, Chester, 
Exeter, Gloucester and Birmingham will 
realize. And indeed many lesser towns, 
notably Cheltenham, provide astonishing 
difficulties to the stranger. 
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The roads today are taking a more important and familiar place in the national life than at any 


time in the past. 


Aerial photographs show what a maze 
the streets of our older cities present. It is 
impossible to widen such a narrow street 
as High Street, Exeter, without destroy- 
ing the whole character of the city and 
demolishing Tudor houses of great rich- 
ness. It is possible, and indeed both cheap 
and easy, to build a loop right outside 
almost any English town, but up to now 
no sooner has the new road been built in 
a green and pleasant countryside than a 
prospector comes along, buys the verge for 
a song and starts his. detestable ribbon- 
building schemes. In no time at all the 
by-pass has ceased to be a by-pass and is 
a cutting through the heart of a new town. 

We are at the dawn of a new era in 
road legislation. We ought now to look 
forward to curves with a minimum radius 
of a thousand feet; banking on all curves; 
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The responsibility for their future 1s in our hands 


uninterrupted visibility on hills and bends 
of five hundred feet; six-feet-wide cycle 
tracks; maximum gradients of one-in- 
thirty; traffic lanes, ten feet wide; uniform 
non-skid surfaces of concrete; elimination 
of ribbon development, and surfacing 
with limestone or concrete to secure 
visibility at night. 

There is no reason why, on the aesthetic 
side, we should not profit from past 
blunders and make the new trunk roads 
as satisfying to the eye as the old, tree- 
fringed, green trackways. It should be 
made illegal to build near any trunk 
road, other than at stated and rare in- 
tervals. The new Continental roads are 
already full of character and beauty: 
there is no reason at all why the new 
English trunk roads should not excel 
them in both respects. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Edited by Frank Smythe 


An inexpensive folding camera usually has 
a minimum of three adjustments which can 
be made before a photograph is taken: the 


PINHOLE: : 
EXPOSURE 44 MINUTES 
DEPTH of FOCUS: INFINITE 


WIDE LENS: EXPOSURE 2 SEC. 
DEPTH of FOCUS: LIMITED 


focussing, size of ‘stop’ and shutter speed. 
Many photographers must have wondered why 
cameras should be designed on these lines. 
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STOPPED LENS: EXPOSURE | SEC. 
DEPTH of FOCUS: 
FOREGROUND TO INFINITY 


2 rOCUs, STOP AND SHUTTER SPEED 


Although photographs can be taken by 
means of a ‘pinhole’, this aperture is so small 
that an exposure of several minutes is neces- 
sary. Snapshots, or instantaneous exposures, 
cannot be made with a pinhole camera, even 
with the aid of the most light-sensitive (or 
‘fastest’) films manufactured today. 

If in order to allow more light to reach the 
film the pinhole is made larger, the image 
dissolves. The introduction of a lens, how- 
ever, in the place of the pinhole, provides for 
the required increase in the brightness of the 
image, and snapshot exposures can be made. 

But while with a lens the image is brighter, 
with a pinhole there is no problem of focuss- 
ing. From foreground to background the 
entire scene is rendered in perfect detail, be- 
cause the ‘depth of focus’ of a pinhole is 
infinite. A lens limits the depth of focus to 
a few yards, in front of which and behind 
which objects in the finished photograph are 
blurred and out of focus. This ‘depth of 
focus’ of a lens can only be increased by the 
use of a ‘stop’ or ‘iris diaphragm’. The 
smaller the hole in the stop, the nearer the 
lens approximates to a pinhole and the 
greater the depth of focus. The more limited 
the light, however, the longer the exposure 
required. 


If, then, a photographer is to take advan- 
tage of good lighting, and at the same time 
be able to make correctly exposed snapshots 
on dull days, the size of the stop aperture 
must be variable. On dull days it will be 
necessary to make the hole larger, even 
though this reduces the depth of focus of the 
lens and makes it advisable for the photo- 
grapher to have a focussing adjustment on his 
camera as well as an adjustment for the stop. 

To obtain clear-cut detail from foreground 
to background a small stop is used. On a 
dull day, therefore, the shutter must be 
slowed down and a long exposure given. 
Rapid action in good light can only be 
‘frozen’ by means of a high speed shutter 
worked with a wide lens opening and accurate 
adjustment of focus. Thus different con- 
ditions demand the use of different shutter 
speeds. For this reason a folding camera is 
designed so that its shutter can be made to 
open and close at speeds varying from the 
‘time exposure’, to extremely fast snapshots 
at 1-100th, 1-300th or even 1-500th of a 
second. 

It is the application of the three adjust- 
ments of focus, stop and shutter speed which 
gives the photographer scope to use his in- 
telligence and imagination. 
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NCE again ‘Ovaltine’ has played an 

important part in an outstanding feat of 

endurance. The following extract is 
from a letter sent to the proprietors of 
‘Ovaltine’ by a member of the British- 
American-Himalayan Expedition : 


“ The party spent twenty days on Nanda Devi. 
The approach to the peak was long and arduous 
.. . and the summit was reached on 29th August 
1936. The Expedition personnel of eight 
Europeans remained in perfect health throughout 
the entire trip, under extremely hard and trying 
conditions. That ‘ Ovaltine’ formed a part of 
our diet during our attack upon the mountain 
should be a source of satisfaction to you.” 


> 
OVALTINE 


assists 


Nanda Devi— 25,660 feet— 
highest mountain in the British 
Empire—ascended for the first 
time in August 1936, by the 
British - American - Himalayan 
Expedition. 


The Mount Everest Expeditions of 1933 and 
1936...the Swiss Caucasus Expedition of 
1934... the International Pamir Expedition 
. .. and now, the conquerors of Nanda Devi, 
highest summit in the world yet to be reached 
—these and many other important mountain- 
eering expeditions have chosen ‘ Ovaltine’ as 
an essential part of their provisions. 


Record-breaking airmen, explorers, athletes 
and trainers are amongst those who have 
given testimony to the unrivalled sustaining 
properties of ‘ Ovaltine.’”. And remember that 
these same properties make ‘ Ovaltine’ the ideal 
beverage for everyone—in every walk of life. 
There is definitely nothing “just as good.” 


She National Beverage for National Fitness 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 


More advertisements appear at the end of this issue. 


